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Editorial Comment 


Your Enthusiasm 


Our word enthusiasm is derived from the two 
Greek words en and theos. You will recognize 
the theos as familiar, in theology, for example. A 
free translation of the idea of en-theos would be 
“God in us” or ‘The divine in us.” 

If you have enthusiasm in you, you have the 
spark of divinity, you have life. The man who has 
no enthusiasm is literally dead. (Why rob the 
undertaker when a good funeral can be had for a 
few hundred dollars?) 

A student comes to the teacher with an en- 
thusiasm. The skill of the teacher is shown by the 
sympathy with which the student’s enthusiasm is 
cherished and directed into channels of growth. 
Good teachers have done amazing things with 
enthusiasms sadly misdirected! Scorn or indiffer- 
ence may kill the enthusiasm of a pupil; the 
teacher who does that may kill a fire that may 
never be rekindled. He kills the divine element in 
the pupil. 

The teacher can do no greater thing than to in- 
fect the pupil with his own enthusiasms. The 
teacher who is never enthusiastic about anything 
withholds the best gift that could be made to his 
pupils. The measure of the person teaching is the 
measure of the things about which he has en- 
thusiasm. 


On Recruiting Teachers 


The teacher who has enthusiasm for teaching 
does all teachers a service when he expresses that 
enthusiasm. There are abundant reasons why you 
may be glad you are teaching, yet it frequently 
happens that we get so busy we don’t stop to 
think. ‘We can’t see the woods for the trees.” 
“The grass in the other pasture looks greener.” 

In this issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN we 
have a few statements of teachers who have en- 
joyed and are enjoying teaching. We hope they 
will lead you to sit down with pencil and paper, 
and put down in words what you enjoy in teach- 
ing. When you get it where you can express it, be 
sure to share your enthusiasm with your fellow- 
teachers, your students. 





Students will want to be teachers when they feel 
their teachers are having fun in teaching. The 
financial rewards of teaching are rising. Most 
vocational choices should include factors other 
than the financial. If you like to teach, say so. 
Tell it to the world! 


Vocabulary 


We have been impressed by the reports of psy- 
chologists on the association of a man’s vocabulary 
and leadership. Mastery of words seems to be a 
greater constant in men in positions of leadership 
than other qualities or experiences thus far 
measured. 

Your growth can be measured in the number of 
words you know and use. Your eighth grade 
graduate on the average knows 5,000 words, the 
average high school graduate knows 10,000, the 
college graduate 20,000. The Ph.D. is supposed 
to know at least 50,000. 

You grow in power, therefore, by sharpening 
your use of words. Phi Delta Kappa sponsored 
publication of a dictionary of educational terms as 
one expression of its respect for scientific termi- 
nology and accurate use of words. Education as a 
science will grow as the words educators use are 
more definite in meaning. Part of that growth of 
education as a science and profession is a social 
effort as we work together; part of it is a personal 
matter, as you pick and choose in your own vo- 
cabulary. You can help build the profession by 
your use of words. 








Stuart Little in the Schoolroom 


By E. B. 


HE next morning, Stuart started early, to 
poe traffic. He thought it would be a good 
idea to get out on the road before there were too 
many cars and trucks. He drove through Central 
Park to One Hundred and Tenth Street, then over 
to the West Side Highway, then north to the Saw 
Mill River Parkway. The car ran beautifully and 
although people were inclined to stare at him, 
Stuart didn’t mind. He was very careful not to 
press the button which had caused so much 
trouble the day before. He made up his mind that 
he would never use that button again. 

Just as the sun was coming up, Stuart saw a man 
seated in thought by the side of the road. Stuart 
steered his car alongside, stopped, and put his 
head out. 

“You're worried about something, aren’t you?” 
asked Stuart. 

“Yes, I am,” said the man, who was tall and 
mild. 

“Can I help you in any way?” asked Stuart in a 
friendly voice. 

“The man shook his head. “It’s an impossible 
situation, I guess,” he replied. ‘“You see, I’m the 
Superintendent of Schools in this town.” 

“That’s not an impossible situation,” said 
Stuart. “It’s bad, but it’s not impossible.” 

“Well,” continued the man, 
“I’ve always got problems that I 
can’t solve. Today, for instance, one 
of my teachers is sick—Miss Gun- 
derson her name is. She teaches 
Number Seven school. I’ve got to 
find a substitute for her, a teacher 
who will take her place.” 

“What's the matter with her?” 
asked Stuart. 

“I don’t know, exactly. The doc- 
tor says she may have rhinestones,” 
replied the Superintendent. 

“Can’t you find another teacher?” 


WHITE 


* Philosophers these days pore over “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and there may be food for 
thought in a new fantasy for children, “Stuart 
Little,” by E. B. White. The hero of the title 
role is a two-inch mouse, endowed by the 
author with heroic human attributes for life 
in the human community.* 


nobody in this town who knows anything; no spare 
teachers, no anything. School is supposed to begin 
in an hour.” 

“T will be glad to take Miss Gunderson’s place 
for a day, if you would like,” suggested Stuart 
agreeably. © 

The Superintendent of Schools looked up. 

“Really?” 

“Certainly,” said Stuart. “Glad to.” He 
opened the door of the little car and stepped out. 
Walking around to the rear, he opened the bag- 
gage compartment and took out his suitcase. “If 


* Stuart Little, by E. B. White, illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Published by Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 132 pages. 1945. Text and 
illustrations reproduced by special permission of Harper & 
Brothers, the author and the artist. 


“Can I help you in any way?” asked Stuart. 
The man shook his head. “It’s an impossible situation, I guess. 


asked Stuart. 


You see, I’m Superintendent of Schools in this town.” 


“That's not an impossible situation,” said Stuart. “It’s bad, but 
it’s not impossible.” 
186 


“No, that’s the trouble. There’s 
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I'm to conduct a class in a schoolroom, I'd better 
take off these motoring togs and get into some- 
thing more suitable,” he said. Stuart climbed the 
bank, went into the bushes, and was back in a few 
minutes wearing a pepper-and-salt jacket, old 
striped trousers, a Windsor tie, and spectacles. 
He folded his other clothes and packed them away 
in the suitcase. 

“Do you think you can maintain discipline?” 
asked the Superintendent. 

“Of course I can,” replied Stuart. “I'll make 


“A substitute! A substitute!’ 


the work interesting and the discipline will take 
care of itself. Don’t worry about me.” 

The man thanked him and they shook hands. 

At quarter before nine the scholars had gathered 
in School Number Seven. When they missed Miss 
Gunderson and word got around that there would 
be a substitute, they were delighted. 

“A substitute!” somebody whispered to some- 
body else. ‘‘A substitute, a substitute!” 

The news traveled fast, and soon everyone in the 
schoolroom knew that they were all to have a rest 
from Miss Gunderson for at least a day and were 
going to have the wonderful experience of being 
taught by a strange teacher whom nobody had 
ever seen before. 

Stuart arrived at nine. He parked his car briskly 
at the door of the school, stalked boldly into the 
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room, found a yardstick leaning against Miss 
Gunderson’s desk, and climbed hand-over-hand 
to the top. There he found an inkwell, a pointer, 
some pens and pencils, a bottle of ink, some chalk, 
a bell, two hairpins, and three or four books in a 
pile. Stuart scrambled nimbly up to the top of the 
stack of books and jumped for the button on the 
bell. His weight was enough to make it ring, and 
Stuart promptly slid down, walked to the front of 
the desk, and said: 

“Let me have your attention, please!” 

The boys and girls crowded around the desk to 
look at the substitute. Everyone talked at once, 
and they seemed to be very much pleased. The 
girls giggled and the boys laughed and everyone's 
eyes lit up with excitement to see such a small and 
good-looking teacher, so appropriately dressed. 

“Let me have your attention, please!” repeated 
Stuart. “As you know, Miss Gunderson is sick 
and I am taking her place.” 

“What's the matter with her?” asked Roy Hart, 
eagerly. 

“Vitamin trouble,” replied Stuart. “She took 
Vitamin D when she needed A. She took B when 
she was short of C, and her system became over- 
loaded with riboflavin, thiamine hydrochloride, 
and even with pyridoxine, the need for which in 
human nutrition has not been established. Let it 
be a lesson for all of us!” He glared fiercely at the 
children and they made no more inquiries about 
Miss Gunderson. 

“Everyone will now take his or her seat!’’ com- 
manded Stuart. The pupils filed obediently down 
the aisles and dropped into their seats and in a 
moment there was silence in the classroom. Stuart 
cleared his throat. Seizing a coat lapel in either 
hand, to make himself look like a professor, 
Stuart began: 

“Anybody absent?” 

The scholars shook their heads. 

“Anybody late?” 

They shook their heads. 

“Very well,” said Stuart, “what's the first sub- 
ject you usually take up in the morning?” 

“Arithmetic,” shouted the children. 

“Bother arithmetic!’” snapped Stuart. “Let's 
skip it.” 

There were wild shouts of enthusiasm at this 
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suggestion. Everyone in the class seemed perfectly 
willing to skip arithmetic for one morning. 

“What next do you study?” asked Stuart. 

“Spelling,” cried the children. 

“Well,” said Stuart, ‘a misspelled word is an 
abomination in the sight of everyone. I consider 
it a very fine thing to spell words correctly and I 
strongly urge every one of you to buy a Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary and consult it whenever you 
are in the slightest doubt. So much for spelling. 
What's next?” 

The scholars were just as pleased to 
be let out of spelling as they were about 
arithmetic, and they shouted for joy, 
and everybody looked at everybody else 
and laughed and waved handkerchiefs 
and rulers, and some of the boys threw 
spit balls at some of the girls. Stuart 
had to climb onto the pile of books 
again and dive for the bell to restore 
order. ‘““What’s next?” he repeated. 

“Writing,” cried the scholars. 

“Goodness,” said Stuart in disgust, 
“don’t you children know how to 
write yet?” 

“Certainly we do!’’ yelled one and all. 

“So much for that, then,’’ said Stuart. 

“Social studies come next!” cried Elizabeth 
Gardner, eagerly. 

“Social studies? Never heard of them,” said 
Stuart. ‘Instead of taking up any special subject 
this morning, why wouldn’t it be a good idea if 
we just talked about something.” 

The scholars glanced around at each other in 
expectancy. 

“Could we talk about the way it feels to hold 
a snake in your hand and then it winds itself 
around your wrist?’’ asked Arthur Greenlaw. 

“We could, but I’d rather not,”’ replied Stuart. 

“Could we talk about sin and vice?” pleaded 
Lydia Lacey. 

“Nope,” said Stuart. “Try again.” 

“Could we talk about the fat woman at the cir- 
cus and she has hair all over her chin,” begged 
Isidor Feinberg, reminiscently. 

“No,” said Stuart. “I'll tell you, let’s talk about 
the King of the World.’ He looked all around 
the room hopefully to see how the children liked 
that idea. 
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“There isn’t any King of the World,” said 
Harry Jamieson in disgust. 

“What's the diff?” said Stuart. ‘There ought 
to be one.” 

“Kings are old-fashioned,” said Harry. 

“Well, all right then, let’s talk about the 
Chairman of the World. The world gets into a 
lot of trouble because it has no chairman. I 
would like to be Chairman of the World my- 


“What's the first subject you usually take up in the morning?” 


“You're too small,” said Mary Bendix. 

“Oh, fish feathers!” said Stuart. “Size has 
nothing to do with it. It’s temperament and ability 
that count. The Chairman has to have ability and 
he must know what's important. How many of 
you know what’s important?” 

Up went all the hands. 

“Very good,”’ said Stuart, cocking one leg across 
the other and shoving his hands in the pockets of 
his jacket. “Henry Rackmeyer, you tell us what is 
important.” 

“A shaft of sunlight at the end of a dark 
afternoon, a note in music, and the way the back 
of a baby’s neck smells if its mother keeps it tidy,” 
answered Henry. 

“Correct,” said Stuart. “Those are the impor- 
tant things. You forgot one thing, though. Mary 
Bendix, what did Henry Rackmeyer forget?” 

“He forgot ice cream with chocolate sauce on 
it,” said Mary quickly. 

“Exactly,” said Stuart. “Ice cream is important. 
Well now, if I’m going to be Chairman of the 
World this morning, we've got to have some rules, 
otherwise it will be too confusing, with everyone 
running every which way and helping himself to 
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things and nobody behaving. We've got to have 
some laws if we're going to play this game. Can 
anybody suggest any good laws for the world?” 

Albert Fernstrom raised his hand. “Don’t eat 
mushrooms, they might be toadstools,” suggested 
Albert. 

‘That’s not a law,” said Stuart, “that’s merely 
a bit of friendly advice. Very good advice, Albert, 
but advice and law are not the same. Law is much 
more solemn than advice. Law is extremely 


solemn. Anybody else think of a law for the 
world?” 

“Nix on swiping anything,” suggested John 
Poldowski, solemnly. 

“Very good,” said Stuart. “Good law.” 

“Never poison anything but rats,” said An- 
thony Brendisi. 

“That’s no good,” said Stuart. “It’s unfair to 
rats. A law has to be fair to everybody.” 

Anthony looked sulky. “But rats are unfair to 
us,” he said. ‘‘Rats are objectionable.” 

“I know they are,” said Stuart. “But from a 
rat’s point of view, poison is objectionable. A 
Chairman has to see all sides to a problem.” 

“Have you got a rat’s point of view?” asked 
Anthony. “You look a little like a rat.” 

“No,” replied Stuart, “I have more the point 
of view of a mouse, which is very different. I see 
things whole. It’s obvious to me that rats are 
underprivileged. They’ve never been able to get 
out in the open.” 

“Rats don’t like the open,” said Agnes Beretska. 

“That's because whenever they come out, some- 
body socks them. Rats might like the open if they 
were allowed to use it. Any other ideas for laws?” 
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Agnes Beretska raised her hand. ‘There ought 
to be a law against fighting.” 

“Impractical,” said Stuart. “Men like to fight. 
But you're getting warm, Agnes.” 

“No scrapping?” asked Agnes timidly. Stuart 
shook his head. 

“Absolutely no being mean,” suggested Mil- 
dred Hoffenstein. 

“Very fine law,” said Stuart. “When I am 
Chairman, anybody who is mean to anybody else 

is going to catch it.” 

“That won't work,” remarked Her- 
bert Prendergast. “Some people are 
just naturally mean. Albert Fernstrom 
is always being mean to me.” 

“I’m not saying it'll work,” said 
Stuart. “It’s a good law and we'll give 
it a try. We'll give it a try right here 
and now. Somebody do something 
mean to somebody. Harry Jamieson, 
you be mean to Katharine Stableford. 
Wait a minute, now, what's that you've 
got in your hand, Katharine?” 

“It’s a little tiny pillow stuffed with 

sweet balsam.” 

“Does it say ‘For you I pine, for you I balsam’ 
on it?” 

“Yes,” said Katharine. 

“Do you love it very much?” asked Stuart. 

“Yes, I do,” said Katharine. 

“O.K., Harry, grab it, take it away!” 

Harry ran over to where Katharine sat, grabbed 
the little pillow from her hand, and ran back to 
his seat, while Katharine screamed. 

“Now then,” said Stuart in a fierce voice, “hold 
on, my good people, while your Chairman con- 
sults the book of rules!” He pretended to thumb 
through a book. ‘“‘Here we are. Page 492. ‘Abso- 
lutely no being mean.’ Page 560. ‘Nix on swip- 
ing anything.’ Harry Jamieson has broken two 
laws—the law against being mean and the law 
against swiping. Let’s get Harry and set him back 
before he becomes so mean people will hardly 
recognize him any more! Come on!” 

Stuart ran for the yardstick and slid down, like 
a fireman coming down a pole in a firehouse. He 
ran toward Harry, and the other children jumped 
up from their seats and raced up and down the 
aisles and crowded around Harry while Stuart 
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demanded that he give up the little pillow. Harry 
looked frightened, although he knew it was just 
a test. He gave Katharine the pillow. 

“There, it worked pretty well,” said Stuart. 
“No being mean is a perfectly good law.” He 
wiped his face with his handkerchief, for he was 
quite warm from the exertion of being Chairman 
of the World. It had taken more running and 
leaping and sliding than he had imagined. Katha- 
rine was very much pleased to have her pillow 
back. 

“Let's see that little pillow a minute,” said 
Stuart, whose curiosity was beginning to get the 
better of him. Katharine showed it to him. It 
was about as long as Stuart was high, and Stuart 
suddenly thought what a fine sweet-smelling bed 
it would make for him. He began to want the 
pillow himself. 

“That's a very pretty thing,” said Stuart, trying 
to hide his eagerness. ““You don’t want to sell it, 
do you?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Katharine. “It was a pres- 
ent to me.” 

“I suppose it was given you by a boy you 
met at Lake Hopatcong last summer, and it re- 
minds you of him,’’ murmured Stuart, dreamily. 

“Yes, it was,” said Katharine blushing. 

“Ah,” said Stuart, ‘summers are wonderful, 
aren't they, Katharine?”’ 

“Yes, and last summer was the most wonderful 
summer I have ever had in all my life.” 

“I can imagine,” replied Stuart. ‘You're sure 
you wouldn’t want to sell that little pillow?” 

Katharine shook her head. 

“Don’t know as I blame you,” replied Stuart 
quietly. ‘Summertime is important. It’s like a 
shaft of sunlight.” 

“Or a note in music,” said Elizabeth Acheson. 

“Or the way the back of a baby’s neck smells if 
its mother keeps it tidy,’’ said Marilyn Roberts. 

Stuart sighed. ‘‘Never forget your summer- 
times, my dears,” he said. “Well, I’ve got to be 
getting along. It’s been a pleasure to know you 
all. Class is dismissed!’’ 

Stuart strode rapidly to the door, climbed into 
the car, and with a final wave of the hand drove 
off in a northerly direction, while the children 
raced along and screamed, “‘Goodby, goodby!” 
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Teachers Think 


Emery Stoops, Coordinator of Research and 
Guidance in the office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, describes teachers as 
thinkers after experience in making public opinion 
polls. Consider the effect of the occupation in his 
report: 

In collecting opinions for Dr. Gallup, I had to meet 
a representative cross-section of the population—WPA 
workers living in hovels, Mr. Median Layman, and the 
Rolls-Royce tycoon from Beverly Hills. No other ex- 
perience has ever given me greater respect for the 
thinking ability of teachers. 

From 1938 to 1942, I made weekly polls of all 
classes, races, complexions, denominations, and occupa- 
tions. Among that varied array of humanity, teachers 
stood out as among the clearest thinkers that I met. 
They had less bias than management or labor, con- 
servative or radical, pious or “profane.” Teachers 
tended to weigh facts on both sides; they wanted all 
of the evidence; they retained an open mind, and based 
conclusions, not bing-bing-bing, but upon the best and 
most complete information available. Teachers rose 
much in my esteem—they are great thinkers. 


Use All Talents 


Investigators in business have found that work- 
ers are happy in jobs which use all their talents. 
Irvin C. Poley, in ‘““What Every Young Teacher 
Ought to Know,” in the Clearing House, January, 
1945, page 304, notes this as a reason why some 
men are happiest teaching: 


There is almost no skill or talent that can’t be put to 
use in a school. A friend of mine seemed to be handi- 
capped by too many talents when, after college, he was 
first trying to find the right niche. He was able aca- 
demically, good in both natural sciences and modern 
languages; he was a welcome contributor to his college 
magazine; he talked easily and well; he was interested 
in religion; he was good at both reciting and acting; he 
could sing a little; he was a good athlete in three or four 
different sports. 

Until he was thirty, however, and took up teaching 
in a Quaker boarding school, he was dissatisfied in all 
the jobs he tried, because, I think, enough of him was 
not being used. In teaching every talent he had could 
be utilized, and nearly all were, to his joy and the 
school’s profit. 
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ie RECENT months newspapers, magazines, and 
government reports have printed convincing 
facts regarding the shortage of qualified teachers. 
The prospects of getting enough good teachers in 
the next decade are poor. The fact is that many 
able young persons now in training, who under 
proper conditions would prefer to teach, are re- 
jecting teaching as a career. Salary is an issue, but 
there are about a dozen additional reasons why 
young people turn away from teaching. Most of 
these relate to the working conditions of teachers. 

These various reasons why teaching fails to at- 
tract as many able young people as the schools 
need are listed in the following pages in a Bill of 
Rights for Teachers. It is hoped that a valid bill of 
rights will emerge from study groups in order that 
the public may come to realize that we will never 
get enough good teachers, nor will the competent 
teachers now in service ever be able to do reason- 
ably efficient work until certain working conditions 
are improved. 

Inasmuch as every boy and girl of school age 
is entitled to good teachers, in a very real sense the 
proposal is a bill of rights for youth. However, a 
direct attack on the problem is forthright and 
presumably is more likely to be understood by the 
public. 


THE RIGHTS OF A CLASSROOM TEACHER 


1. The right to teach classes that are not too 
large—in general, from ten to twenty pupils. 


The average class size in the schools of the 
armed forces for more than twelve million men 
and women was less than one-half of the actual 
class size of civilian schools in our metropolitan 
areas. Individual attention and proper guidance 
cannot be given by a teacher with oversized classes. 
Experts insist that crime and delinquency which 
now cost us, annually, at least six times what the 
nation pays for its schools, could be sharply re- 
duced if teachers knew enough about their pupils 
and did the right things for them. A policy of 
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small classes is economical in money and, above 
all, in human resources. 


2. The right to have time in the school day for 
planning. 

In general, the instructors in the schools of the 
armed forces had at least one hour to plan and to 
prepare for each hour of teaching. Teachers need 
to plan with their pupils, and with supervisors, 
parents, and other teachers. Planning is not pos- 
sible if there is little or no time for planning, and 
if the people concerned cannot find the time to 
meet. It is not sensible for a teacher to operate 
hour after hour without a plan. Moreover, it is a 
waste of public funds. Wise observers of high 
school instruction have stated time and again that 
more than half of the pupil’s time is wasted. 
Surely the public will want to allow a teacher of 
100 pupils three hours a day for planning if by 
so doing fifty hours of his pupils’ time can be put 
to better use. 


3. The right to a 45-hour week. 


In general, the teacher’s week should include 
(a) 15 hours of teaching, (b) 15 hours of plan- 
ning and pupil guidance, and (c) 15 hours de- 
voted to sponsoring extracurricular activities, par- 
ticipating in community activities, and grading 
pupils’ written work. It is extremely important 
for teachers to supervise student activities and to 
engage in community projects, but it is impossible 
for a teacher to maintain a high level of efficiency 
in his classroom if at the same time he is expected 
to be a social worker, a director of activities, and 
a guidance official. A teacher's extra work—grad- 





* This article first appeared under the title, “An Evolving 
Bill of Rights for Teachers,” in the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin, May, 1946, Vol. 17, No. 8, 
pages 122-126, and is reproduced here by courtesy of that 
publication. 
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ing papers, planning, visits to homes, etc.—cannot 
be left on the desk at the end of the school day. 
No one knows the average number of hours per 
week for all teachers, but it is probably much closer 
to 70 hours a week than it is to 45 hours. 


4. The right to an adequate amount of helpful 
and constructive supervision. 


The valid purposes of the right kind of super- 
vision are (1) to help the teacher plan, (2) to 
aid in providing good materials and effective 
methods, and (3) to insure that the teacher grows 
on the job. In many of the schools of the armed 
forces an instructor was supervised from 40 to 60 
per cent of the time that he taught. It is uneco- 
nomical to operate schools without good super- 
vision. An occasional brief visit, inspectional in 
character, is in many cases unfair to teachers. The 
teacher who, day after day, does a good job, finds 
it difficult to maintain morale and to avoid devas- 
tating frustration when no one ever comes to see 
his work or to discuss his plans with him. The 
right kind of supervision in adequate amounts is 
deeply appreciated by teachers. 


5. The right to adequate compensation for the 
full year of fifty-two weeks. 


The average annual salary of public school 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and other instruc- 
tional staff for the year 1944-45 is estimated at 
$1,786, which is more than $1,000 less than the 
figures used for bargaining purposes in strikes 
that threatened the nation’s economy. The teach- 
ing profession includes an astonishing number per 
hundred who labor with high competence and 
missionary zeal regardiess of compensation. For 
that we are grateful and proud, but a million per- 
sons do not, year after year, give themselves to 
any calling without appropriate salary. What 
really happens is that many of our best prospects 
for teaching are attracted by better-paid jobs in 
industry, in commerce, and in the other profes- 
sions. Witness the fact that in the three years 
preceding World War II the University of Michi- 
gan, a school of more than 10,000 students, rec- 
ommended for certification a total of only eight 
teachers in chemistry and two in physics, whereas 
many times this number went from this university 
into industrial research. Society is unwittingly 
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paying a devastating penalty when it employs per- 
son who never should teach children merely be- 
cause they are cheaper than good teachers. 

Teachers should be paid on a twelve-months 
basis with a month’s vacation each year allowed 
with pay. The summer months can profitably be 
devoted to (1) participation in workshops where 
they might construct and revise units of instruc- 
tion, (2) editing reports of in-service study groups 
(3) studying the needs of their graduates in in- 
dustry and business, (4) traveling in order to get 
new and better materials of instruction, and (5) 
attending colleges and universities to obtain 
broader and deeper preparation. 


6. The right to have good materials and enough 
of them. 

The disposition of society toward the cost of 
educating for living in a peaceful world presents 
a sharp contrast with the attitude toward the ex- 
pense of training for combat. The Army and 
Navy operated schools at a cost per student sev- 
eral times as large as the average spent per pupil 
in civilian schools. Thousands of mechanics were 
trained at an annual cost per man greater than the 
annual salary of the industrial arts teacher in the 
home school. Some of the schools of the armed 
forces had magnificent classrooms and laboratories 
such as teachers in civilian schools can scarcely 
imagine. Too often a teacher is expected to per- 
form miracles, without the materials needed for 
the tasks. Such a teacher may have nothing in the 
classroom beyond a textbook—and that may be 
hopelessly out-of-date. School boards and admin- 
istrators should each year check to insure that teach- 
ers have at least the minimum materials needed 
for effective work. Of especial importance are 
such audiovisual aids as are genuinely useful and 
readily available. 


7. The right to work in a room that, with the 
help of the students, can be made pleasant and ap- 
propriate to the tasks to be learned. 

Some industries have demonstrated that ef- 
ficiency can be increased by the right working con- 
ditions. Too many classrooms give the impression 
of being places of detention, with little to suggest 
what the group is trying to do. The work of the 
teacher of English or mathematics or Spanish 
will be easier and more effective if the atmos- 
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phere of his classroom contributes to the activities. 
Whenever possible the teacher should have a work- 
room of his own where he can arrange the settings 
to make them appropriate to the units of instruc- 
tion. In the larger schools it is possible to avoid 
the wearying task of shifting disorganized ma- 
terials from room to room throughout the school 
day. 


8. The right to the same personal liberties 
which other respectable citizens assume for them- 
selves as a matter of course. 


Many of our best prospects for the teaching pro- 
fession are rejecting teaching as a career because 
of the petty restrictions and prohibitions that many 
communities inflict on their teachers. These trivial 
but annoying requirements in personal conduct 
vary from community to community. Thus in one 
community the prohibition may be against teach- 
ers’ playing cards; in another, dancing on school 
nights; and in still another, smoking. Communi- 
ties that object to a teacher’s attending movies are 
rare, but they still exist. However, the beginning 
teacher not uncommonly finds himself in a town 
in which the lawyer, doctor, business man, priest, 
and minister can drink any form of liquor any 
time anywhere and still be held in high regard, 
whereas a teacher may not have his contract re- 
newed if he drinks a single glass of beer in public. 
The truly professional teacher will, as a matter of 
course, respect the mores of his community and 
maintain at least as high standards as other re- 
spected citizens. A teacher with high professional 
zeal probably would want to do very few forbid- 
den things that other citizens can do without being 
censored, but he certainly should have the right to 
do them. A community may well expect decency 
and idealism of its teachers, but it has no right to 
scrutinize every petty detail of their personal lives. 
No group of intelligent citizens in other occupa- 
tions and professions would want every detail of 
their personal lives supervised. Teachers are only 
human beings and should be treated as such. At 
any rate it is unwise for parents to annoy teachers 
with trivialities. By doing so, they turn colorful, 
vigorous personalities away from the teaching pro- 
fession and thus deprive their own children of 
teachers who might provide strong leadership for 
high ideals. 
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9. The right to an externship. 


No institution of teacher education can turn out 
a finished product. Yet seldom is the beginning 
teacher given a light assignment and an adequate 
amount of supervision. Indeed he is lucky if he 
does not draw the heaviest load and the most dis- 
agreeable tasks. 

The solution to the problem of the beginning 
teacher is the idea of externship. This idea, so 
vital in medical education, has long been advo- 
cated in teacher education and is generally ap- 
proved, but seldom found in practice. The nature 
and character of the period of externship is sug- 
gested by the following provisions: (1) a light 
teaching load in the first year of teaching—perhaps 
half-time; (2) salary appropriate to the load, 
ideally a living wage for a single person; (3) ex- 
perience in a great variety of tasks, as for exam- 
ple extracurricular, administrative, and teaching; 
(4) adequate and competent supervision; (5) an 
opportunity to study the school and community as 
a ‘‘whole” before being limited to the teaching of 
a single subject or grade; (6) an arrangement 
truly professional which guarantees that the ex- 
ternship concept will not be used as a means of 
hiring a cheap teacher to replace a more expensive 
but experienced teacher; and (7) the use of gifted 
teachers with special interest in professional prob- 
lems to supervise beginning teachers, allowing 
them time in the school day to do the job and extra 
compensation for this valuable and_ technical 


service. 


10. The right to a realistic program of in- 
Service education. 


By in-service education we mean training on the 
job. The experienced teacher from time to time 
needs to revise materials and methods. The in- 
service program should be geared to a competent 
department of research that will keep materials 
and techniques up to date without too much grief 
and waste of effort. Precious time and energy are 
now wasted by groups of tired teachers who, after 
school at the end of a long and weary day, are ex- 
pected to revise the curriculum. Witness the fact 
that 85,000 courses of study, created largely by 
scissors and paste techniques, have been filed in 
the curriculum collection at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and that only a few can be 
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rated as helpful. Boards of education must come 
to realize that keeping the curriculum up to date is 
a difficult and technical task which, if attempted at 
all by teachers must be done in the school hours 
of the workday and not in overtime periods with- 
out compensation. 


11. The right to participate in modifying the 
curriculum and methods, and in formulating school 
policies. 


Sound administration of schools will utilize the 
constructive ideas of all teachers to make sure that 
the service of the school to its pupils may be made 
as good as possible, and to insure that a teacher 
will grow on the job. 


12. The right to keep from being lost in the 
profession. 


Many excellent teachers are lost in the vast 
numbers who, with relatively little ability, train- 
ing, and experience, come and go. There is no sys- 
tematic provision for continued recognition of 
growth in the service. All are teachers! There is 
little differentiation that recognizes competence or 
length of service except by meager annual incre- 
ments of increase in salary. To no small degree 
the gifted teacher is always in competition with 
all newcomers, however incompetent. Even the 
members of a strong school board may not be 
aware that they have especially fine teachers in 
their schools. Mere financial rewards are not suf- 
ficient to maintain morale. A good teacher has the 
right to be identified by professional recognition 
that will strengthen his hand in dealing with the 
public and the pupil. Such machinery for differ- 
entiation between the professional worker and 
the mere transient does not now exist. However, 
gifted teachers may reasonably look to their pro- 
fessional organizations for the design of a system 
of identification that is long overdue. 

Editor's Note: “An Evolving Bill of Rights” is available 
as a pamphlet in ballot form; order from Clifford Woody, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 5 cents; 3-25 copies, 3 cents; over 25 copies, 
2 cents each. 


“After forty years of teaching I have now come 
to love my work to the extent that I would gladly 
pay Harvard College for the privilege of doing 
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what Harvard College has so long paid me to 
do.” —George Herbert Palmer. 


Why I Became a Teacher 


I shall never forget the difficult time I had in 
deciding what I was going to do in life. My father 
was a peculiar old man. He felt that everybody 
ought to know when he was fifteen years old. 
When I saw him picking the lovely blades of 
corn, I would say, “I must be a farmer.” When I 
rode to town and saw the bridges, I would say, “I 
have to be an architect or builder.” My uncle was 
a Baptist preacher and when I saw how much his 
congregation liked him, I said, “I have just got to 
be a preacher.” I had another uncle for whom I 
was named, who was a country doctor. When I 
would ride around with him and see how he was 
adored, I would say, “I just must be a doctor.” 

Then I wanted ahove everything else to write a 
book. Oh, I had a thousand things I wanted to do; 
I couldn't decide. Before my graduation in June, 
Father wrote me in April, ‘“You must decide be- 
fore June.” He wrote me a letter 103 pages long. 
I have it yet. Then I took all the arguments for 
the seven things he said he thought I might be and 
wrote them down on a piece of cardboard, and I 
tried to put them in parallel columns. 

Then, being religious, I knelt down, with the 
shades drawn, and I tried to decide what I was go- 
ing to be. I wanted to be a lawyer; I wanted to 
be a doctor; I wanted to be a preacher; I wanted to 
be a farmer; I wanted to be an architect; I wanted 
to write my book. 

About that time the shade fluttered and the light 
came in and there seemed to be a voice that said, 
“Would you like to do them all?” I said, “I 
would.” “I can tell you how to do every one of 
them.” I said, ‘‘How?” 

“Just be a teacher. Some boy will write your 
book. It will be better than any book you ever 
thought of. Some girl will paint your picture, and 
another will give it veracity. Somebody else will 
be the doctor, and somebody else will be the 
lawyer. Just be a teacher.” 

Oh, men, ambassadors of youth this morning, 
all I ask of you is just be a friend to youth and 
youth will reward you manifold.—Willis A. Sut- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HAVE had much fun in teaching. I taught five 
I years in the rural schools, the first school at the 
age of seventeen. Sixty boys and girls were en- 
rolled from Grade One to Grade Eight. Fully one- 
fourth of the boys and girls were from a head to a 
head and one-half taller than I. You can imagine 
the fun I had with the spelling bees and the par- 
ties that were usually held in the country school of 
those times. It would be a little embarrassing if I 
told all the things that happened. To say the least, 
I hardly escaped a single spelling bee that one of 
the older girls did not shyly suggest I escort her 
home. But one of the occasions that challenged 
my discipline was the first annual snowfall, espe- 
cially the play period of the long noon hour, for 
the larger boys were eager for winter sports, prin- 
cipally hunting rabbits. This was their great fa- 
vorite. Needless to say, the one difficulty was that 
the school bell did not reach far enough to bring 
all the hunting enthusiasts back in time for the 
afternoon work. Then, too, the spelling bees and 
Ring-around-the-Rosy, and such favorite amuse- 
ments for evening meetings were extracurricular 
activities that the best of teachers, to say nothing 
of beginners, had much to do in order to control 
all of the pastimes of such coveted programs. 

Perhaps my teaching experience is no different 
from any other rural teacher in respect to the scope 
and variety of problems. I do recall that in the 
third year in the county where I began teaching, I 
had achieved some satisfaction in realizing that I 
was recognized as a teacher of some prominence. 
The county school superintendent arranged for a 
visit so that the teachers of the township, some 
sixty or seventy-five came to spend the day with 
me in that country school. The pride of my heart 
was fourteen beginning students, which we called 
in those day the ABC class. I said pride, largely 
because the challenge of the problem of teaching 
beginners was one that struck deepest in my many 
problems of teaching. 

I suppose it is the old story that what a teacher 
becomes interested in he will do best. At any 
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rate, my show class for this visit of the township 
teachers was this ABC class. Although less than 
four months of school had elapsed, these young- 
sters were reading. They had moved far beyond 
the Blue Back Speller ABC naming, and to this 
day I remember some of the persons who were 
members of that class. Four of them distinguished 
themselves in later life, one as a minister, two 
as teachers, one as a scientist. So that if one 
evaluates teaching experience, I think that one of 
the greatest pleasures to be enumerated is the 
achievement of the boys and girls in later life who 
have their school work with that teacher in some 
crucial learning stage. 

Then, too, I have had the rich experience of 
moving to the village as teacher in the high school, 
as principal of the high school, and later as su- 
perintendent of a small city. Following these ex- 
periences I served as supervising principal and 
district superintendent in larger cities, thus com- 
pleting my program of planned experiences. These 
experiences were valuable in helping me to learn 
the problems of the classroom and the problems 
of administration. For this reason I have always 
evaluated the experiences of a teacher first as a 
basis of selection and, when such experience is 
carefully planned, it may be quite commensurate 
with extended study. 

Although I have done much advanced work in 
training for teaching and administration, yet I 
must put first the value of my teaching experience 
in contributing to my success. After becoming 
superintendent in some of the large cities, I had 
the opportunity to do college teaching. I have 
found the challenge of teaching ever present in 
whatever level of learning the students may be, 
from the primary grades to graduate work in col- 
lege and university. I sincerely believe the prob- 
lems of teaching, although they vary in emphasis, 
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are much the same from the rural class to the uni- 
versity. There is no substitute for sustained inter- 
est, for original thinking, for inspiration to suc- 
ceed, but complementing these must be the best 
selection of subject matter and the most efficient 
methods. First must come the consideration of the 
personality of the student, his needs and progres- 
sive learning achievement, which at its best should 
be the chief concern of a skillful teacher. 

Even though I have served one large city for 
almost a quarter of a century as superintendent, 
my love for teaching has not waned. In the Teach- 
ers College from which I first graduated, I was 
privileged to do practice teaching from the pri- 
mary gtades through the high school, guided by 
the best trained critic teachers. Teaching with me 
has been both a science and an art to be achieved. 
I have been greatly comforted during my long 
supervisory service by the fact that I had met the 
problems of the teacher from the primary level 
through graduate schools of universities. In fact, 
one of my best teaching experiences of recent years 
was with a class of eighty-five graduates students 
in a large university. Since becoming president of 
a university, I have found time to participate in 
teaching a large seminar class of candidates for 
the degree, Doctor of Education. 

Thus, my experience has encompassed a long 
period of educational development. Whether it 
be the new varieties of Psychology, Philosophy, 
Method, Democracy, Progressivism, Fundamental- 
ist, Realist, Pragmatist, Instrumentalist, Idealist, 
or Pseudo-Scientist, I must cry out with all my 
soul, ““Remember we must learn and teach in the 
same world in which we eat and sleep, so let the 
student live, too.” And remember appropriately 
as the poet concludes: 

Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal. 

If I may digress from strictly the theme of this 
article, I would like to signal by some effective 
method an adequate national alarm that should 
reach all citizens. It is this: The best of the youth 
of our land should somehow be recruited for the 
FUTURE TEACHERS of our nation. We hear 
very much about science and its effect on the world 
of today. True it is that the world is much smaller 
from the standpoint of conquering problems of 
time and distance among the nations of the world. 
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The terrible effect of the new weapons of destruc- 
tion simply stultify all of our thinking for the fu- 
ture, but if we are to live, with any shadow of hope 
that the world is to grow better, we must depend 
upon Man, himself, to find the way. The prob- 
lems of humanity have mutiplied many times in 
the last decade. 

Truly the world of today is much larger than it 
has ever been, viewed from the standpoint of hu- 
man relations and the problems of finding a way 
for the world to live in peace continuously. I have 
great hope that we will develop leaders in science, 
that we will improve leadership in the affairs of 
government, but the hope which overshadows all 
of these, is to develop leaders who will perpetuate 
the worthy desires and progress of humanity which 
will enable us to really achieve a world peace that 
will escape the overwhelming powers of confusion 
and destruction. Certainly the world from its be- 
ginning was never larger than of this day and 
year, A.D. 1946. Fun for teachers, yes. Need 
for recruits of the highest qualities in manhood, 
never greater! 

Humanity with all its fears, 


With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Beyond Bread 


“I would not care to put the claims of education 
to your wholehearted support entirely, or even 
largely, on a bread-and-butter economic basis. 
‘Man does not live by bread alone.’ He is a 
spiritual as well as a physical being, a creature with 
a personality and a soul stamped with the im- 
perishable image of God Himself. In final analy- 
sis then, I would have you believe, as I sincerely 
believe, that education—good education—is justi- 
fiable by the degree to which it helps men and 
women to develop their spiritual capacities, their 
qualities of human kindness, their devotion to 
ideals of truth and justice and beauty in all their 
relationships.” —United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, to the National 
Marketing Forum. 


California has in training only one-third of the 
elementary teachers which will be needed in the 
next five years, National President O. R. Hull 
told District V of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Headed 


for Jail 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


CCORDING to the late Dr. ““Mert’’ Rice of De- 
A troit, about thirty years ago a class in soci- 
ology at Johns Hopkins University made a careful, 
scientific study of one of the worst slum districts of 
Baltimore. The students went into the homes, 
noted all the good and bad influences in the com- 
munity and tabulated the results on cards. Two 
hundred cards were marked, ‘Headed for jail.” 
On each of those two hundred cards was the name 
of a boy or a girl whose background, home sur- 
roundings, attitude toward life, and prospects in- 
dicated a life of crime ending in jail or worse. 

After a lapse of twenty-five years another class 
in sociology in Johns Hopkins, in searching for a 
project, found this bundle of cards marked, 
‘Headed for Jail.”” The task of checking on every 
card was chosen by this class as their project for 
the year. 

That class was headed for a surprise for only 
two persons on the cards marked “Headed for 
jail” ever got there. And there was a reason only 
two of those two hundred ever got to jail. The 
reason was “Aunt Hannah.” She was a school 
teacher in that particular slum section and taught 
in the grade school. The stories of the two hun- 
dred “headed for jail” ran true to the same pattern. 

One man, whom the second crew of investi- 
gators interviewed, said: “I sure was a bad egg. I 
was the worst kid in the neighborhood, and how 
the cops did like to pin anything and everything on 
me! And they were usually right. One day Aunt 
Hannah kept me after school. She told me I was 
too smart a kid to be getting into trouble, and be- 
fore I left she asked me to come to her home for 
dinner the next Sunday. I just never had the heart 
to let Aunt Hannah down after that, and now I’m 
a doctor in this same community.” 

A corner grocer had a story to tell as one of 
those who were marked “Headed for jail.” “I 
am one of Aunt Hannah’s alumni,” he said. 
“While I was in school I was clerking evenings 
and Saturdays in a grocery store. I would steal 
money from the store and also candy and groceries 


* William L. Stidger, 72 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts, is a clergyman and 
writer.* 


for a gang of boys we had organized. Of course 
I got caught (they always do) and the owner 
threatened to turn me over to the police. Things 
looked bad for me but I just had sense enough to 
go and talk to Aunt Hannah. Two days later she 
kept me after school and told me that she had 
fixed things up for me with both the grocer and 
the police. But I was to pay back all that I had 
stolen. I did. I also kept on working in that same 
grocery store and finally bought it. This is it, 
greatly improved and modernized. That’s why I 
ended up in this grocery store instead of in jail, as 
my catd indicated I would.” 

Aunt Hannah herself could tell a great story 
but this was all she would say to the investigators: 
“Oh, I just loved them like they were my own boys 
and girls. I just invested my time and talents and 
love in two hundred children; all of whom were, 
by scientific prophecies, headed for jail, and now 
look at all of them but two; the best citizens we 
have in Baltimore; church members, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews; all of them good solid, substantial 
people.” 

That's about all you could ever get out of Aunt 
Hannah when you visited her at a home for re- 
tired teachers in Baltimore. But that’s all you need 
to know to explain why only two out of two hun- 
dren of her boys and girls marked ‘Headed for 
jail” ever got there. That is a drama in the 
stewardship of loving service. 


An increase in incidence of 32 per cent of in- 
fantile paralysis for the period January to June, 
1946, over the last period of the year before is re- 
ported by the United States Public Health Service. 


* This story is adapted from Human Interest Stories in 
Christian Stewardship, available at 50 cents from the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities, The Methodist Church, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Salary As a Consideration: a Debate 


By M. KETURAH HURON 


SPECIMEN BRIEF 


STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION: Resolved, 
that salary should be the fst consideration in 
choosing teaching as a profession. 


Introduction to the Brief 


I. The question of salary without giving any 
consideration to the other benefits a profession 
might offer has been foremost in the minds of 
professional people for many years. 

II. Some of the important facts in the history 
of the question are listed below. 

A. A salary has always been of major impor- 
tance to professional people. 

B. What benefits, other than salary, are to be 
gained as a teacher? 

C. The first teachers of America did not receive 
a salary in the form of money. 

D. The salary for teachers is still very low. 

III. The terms of the resolution may be defined 
in the following manner. 

A. “First consideration” means first thought of 
motive. 

B. “‘Teaching’’ is the act or profession of in- 
structing. 

- C. “A profession” is the occupation to which 
one devotes one’s self. 

IV. The two sides have formally agreed that 
the monetary remuneration or salary is the actual 
money a teacher is paid annually for her services. 


AFFIRMATIVE BRIEF 


I. Money-making is alien to Educational Psy- 
chology. 

A. The personal happiness of a teacher is the 
most important remuneration that she can receive. 

1. The teacher has kept bright the flame of 
knowledge through the ages. 

a. The teachers have rendered service to hu- 
manity prior to the time when history was first re- 
corded. 

b. The Greeks and the Romans were among our 
first teachers. 
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* This outline of a debate was prepared for use 
in high schools as part of the work of a class 
in Guidance taught by Emory Stoops in the 
School of Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. Perhaps 
it will be of service as you do your share in 
enlisting good students for the profession of 
teaching? 


2. Moral stamina is needed in the entire world 
today. 

a. A teacher teaches moral stamina. 

b. A teacher gives moral strength. 

c. Religion no longer serves well in holding of 
moral standards. 

B. Remuneration is gained by teaching others 
current way of life without thought of self appli- 
cation. 

1. The teacher has been responsible for guiding 
youth the proper way. 

a. The delinquency of adults has been one of 
the greatest causes of juvenile delinquency. 

b. The rise or fall of an empire depends upon 
the proper leadership and teaching of our youth. 
Teachers can be credited with this service. 

c. There is a certain kind of remuneration in 
the praise that a teacher receives for inspiring 
young people to struggle “up.” 

2. The teacher is directly responsible for our 
culture. 

a. Democracy must yield social return. Teach- 
ers are great leaders of the democratic way of liv- 
ing. 

b. Development of social function is an out- 
growth of pupil-teacher relationship. 

c. The teacher through her leadership and 
guidance has given us a better understanding of 
freedom and responsibility. 

II. How will they remember you? 

A. Another kind of remuneration is rewarded 
a teacher in the thought, “He was a teacher of 
mine.” 

1. Many poets have written of teachers. 
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SALARY AS A CONSIDERATION 


2. A teacher is an idealist. 

a. A teacher is an example to youth. 

b. A teacher is a friend of youth. 

c. A teacher is a good sport. 

d. Teachers have charming personalities. 

. The pleasant memories that a teacher has of 
her pupils is one of the biggest remunerations 
that one can receive. 

1. Doctor Jones was a former student of mine. 

2. Little Jimmie Smith is now senator from 
Iowa. 

3. Carl is a law student at the University of 
California. 

4. Marty is now in Hollywood and has signed a 
movie contract. 

5. Helen had such a wonderful voice when she 
was in my room. 

6. It won't surprise me a bit if he does become 
president. 

III. Plenty of time off for a vacation. This 
makes travel possible. 

A. All people who work are desirous of a va- 
cation—Spring-fever Vacation. 

1. There is a two or three months’ vacation dur- 
ing the summer. 

2. There is a two-week Christmas vacation. 

3. There is usually a vacation of one week at 
Easter time. 

4. All legal state and national holidays may be 
enjoyed to the fullest. 

B. Uniform working hours. 

1. The school day is from nine o'clock in the 
morning until four o'clock in the afternoon. This 
makes it possible for the teacher to enjoy her home 
during the “‘off the job” hours. 

2. The school-week is five days. This makes it 
possible for the teacher to take part in both civic 
and social affairs. 


NEGATIVE BRIEF 


I. An adequate salary is the major need of pro- 
fessional people. 

A. Happiness can’t be gained unless there is 
sufficient money to finance it. 

1. There is a greater reward to the ‘‘servants of 
the lamp”’ a less ancient, less dignified and honor- 
able instrument of culture. 

a. The musician enjoys life more than teach- 
ers and their salaries are much better. 


Df 
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b. The stage and screen stars are among our 
best paid wage earners. Their remuneration is 
comparable to that of teachers. 

2. Teachers have no time for play. 

a. Teachers have to spend time making tests, 
checking papers, and recording grades; thus there 
is very little time to relax and to participate in 
those activities for which remuneration in a form 
other than money would repay one for the efforts 
put forth. 

b. A teacher has no social life. On those eve- 
nings when others are going to the movies, going 
dancing, etc., the teacher has to meet dramatics 
class or literary group; the scouts must meet and 
there has been a special meeting of the service club 
called. 

B. Teachers have more than their share of re- 
sponsibilities. 

1. Teachers have more official titles than any- 
one else in the community. 

a. Teachers are called upon to be an executive 
officer of many different organizations. 

b. Teachers are expected to take a very active 
part in the church and to teach a Sunday School 
class. 

c. Teachers must be community leaders and 
their presence is required at most community 
gatherings. 

2. Teachers are always kept in the eyes of the 
public. 





Suggestions for Debate Topics 


Resolved that: 


1. The teaching profession offers more oppor- 
tunity for personal satisfaction than the profes- 
sion of medicine, law, or engineering. 

(This should be handled as three debates) 

2. The teaching profession has contributed more to 
the economic growth of the world than any 
other profession. 

3. The teaching profession has contributed more 
to the cultural growth of the world than any 
other profession. 

4. More opportunities for service to others are 
provided in the teaching profession than in the 
field of medicine. 

5. The present salary of a teacher is in line with 
the contribution a teacher makes in society. 

6. The home life of the teacher is more ideal than 
that of a construction engineer. 
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a. They are called upon by many different or- 
ganizations to make money contributions or to be 
chairman of a committee for collecting donations. 

b. They must be an organizer of different wel- 
fare groups. 

c. They are expected to live in the communities 
where they are teaching so that they might be 
called upon to offer words of condolence or give 
advice to the troubled. 

C. You are a school teacher, aren’t you? 

1. The teacher is a volunteer slave and is forced 
to serve the area in which she is teaching. 

2. No remuneration other than cash, can be 
great enough a reward for a teacher's services. 

a. Teachers have reached a new low in public 
esteem. Considering the slanderous remarks that 
are made to a teacher, how can remuneration in 
any other form than cash, be a great enough re- 
ward? 

b. Teachers worry constantly as their obliga- 
tions to the public are never ending. 

c. Teachers have no freedom of dress. 

d. Teachers are always tired and many are 
neurotic. 

e. Teachers are very temperamental. 

f. Teachers are queer people and it is believed 
by many that they are not human. 

D. The monetary remuneration for teachers is 
not great enough to provide sufficient funds for va- 
cationing. 

1. It is true that teachers are assured vacation- 
ing time but they are not free to enjoy it as other 
professional people. 

a. Summer vacations must be taken on an ac- 
cumulated reserve or on money that has been bor- 
rowed, for in most instances teachers are not paid 
during the vacation. 

b. A teacher can never feel entirely free as she 
will constantly be thinking of the grade cards that 
must be filled out, the notebooks that are to be 
checked and other routine work that has accumu- 
lated. 

c. During the vacations teachers are always 
pestered by the mothers who feel that: Johnnie 
isn’t getting along in school as well as he should 
be, Donald made a failing grade in English, and 
do you know a girl’s camp where I could safely 
send Eloise this summer? 


Controversial No Longer 


A great many high school teachers have, in the 
past, supposed that the topic of race was of a 
controversial kind. Naturally, they felt more com- 
fortable in their classrooms if they avoided a 
matter of controversy about which so many people 
were violently emotional. Today it is only among 
those American adults who lack scientific knowl- 
edge that race is a matter of controversy. As edu- 
cators our resonsibility is to point out that in 
scientific circles there is no argument or contro- 
versy about the central core of the topic of race. 

The scientific testimony regarding race differ- 
ences is public, clear, simple, and unequivocal. 
It permits no room for private opinions or naive 
interpretations based upon one’s personal experi- 
ences in Carolina, Detroit, or New Orleans. It 
says plainly that there are no significant race dif- 
ferences of a biologically inherited kind, differ- 
ences that affect mentality or character, differences 
that determine population inferiorities and su- 
periorities. For purposes of social action, social 
decisions, social evaluations, there is therefore no 
choice other than for all teachers to accept and to 
inculcate a completely equalitarian position re- 
garding all human populations—no matter what 
their skin color, height, texture of hair, or nasal 
profile. 

We must teach that when populations are com- 
pared, no significant differences have ever been in- 
dicated for those basic anatomical structures, the 
brains, central nervous system, and glands. This 
scientific conclusion is decisive in determining our 
point of view about race. As scientists, as responsi- 
ble citizens of a democracy, and as educators we 
have no choice other than to act upon the phrasing 
in the Declaration of Independence: all men are 
created equal. We must act upon that phrasing 
with the knowledge that scientific research has in 
recent decades given endless corroboration to it. 
We know with certainty that for all practical pur- 
poses, all purposes of social action, all men are 
created equal, according to contemporary science. 
—"Our High School Libraries and Racism,” by 
Melville Jacobs, College of Education Record, The 
University of Washington, Seattle, December, 
1944, p. 24. 
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Rewards of Teachin g 


By GEORGE G. PRICE 


SPENT thirty-eight years teaching. During 

World War II I was Director of Training in 
the Eaton Manufacturing Company of Battle 
Creek for over three years. This Company had a 
war population of 6,900. When I entered indus- 
try, I though I had made a mistake in choosing my 
vocation. I never had had a vacation with pay. 
On the other hand I always gave over three weeks 
extra every year to the schools. 

Two weeks after schools closed in the spring 
were spent in placing students on jobs, rounding 
up the year’s work in reports and preparing for the 
next year. One week previous to the opening of 
school in the fall was given to getting supplies 
started and helping students make out programs. 
I was on call day or night the year around. All of 
this was given without any thought of compensa- 
tion. When I received pay for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at the plant it was a unique feeling and I 
hardly knew how to act. Industry also paid my 
expenses to Foremen’s Conventions, to Commit- 
tee Meetings, and dues to the local Foremen’s 
Club. This was never done by the schools except 
in one instance. Also industry paid for my maga- 
zines and reference books. I also was entitled to 
an unlimited sick leave. 

The Eaton Manufacturing Company was a 
splendid one in which to work. Management was 
high class. All possible was done to make my stay 
in the plant a pleasant and a profitable one. I re- 
ceived my biggest raise while there. 

However, now, that I am looking at my work 
in retrospect, I am satisfied that teaching has values 
which are only realized when one works with 
young people. When I went out to the plant, it 
was like going home. I had recommended many 
to this plant, and hundreds of my boys were there, 
also their fathers, many of whom I had taught or 
directed their education. I was principal of the 
Evening School for over twenty years. The largest 
yearly enrollment was over 2,200. In this way I 
got in touch with fathers and mothers as well as 
sons and daughters. So when I went through the 
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* George G. Price, Battle Creek, Michigan, is 
retired, after service as Director of Voca- 
tional Training for Battle Creek, and as Di- 
rector of Training, Eaton Manufacturing 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


plant, I met the kindly faces of friends. Many 
told me how much they appreciated my help and 
guidance. 

During my period with the Stour Institution of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, as head of the drafting 
department, I taught students from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. One of my students 
was S. T. Newton of Winnipeg, Canada, who 
made the way open and urged me to go there as 
head of the technical department in the St. Johns 
Technical High School. While there Mrs. Price 
and I made many friends who made our stay there 
a very pleasant one. 

When I left the Phi Delta Kappa Conference at 
Urbana, last week, I went to Chicago to be enter- 
tained at the home of Cecil Frazier at Riverside, 
Illinois. He was one of my best students at Stout 
and he says I helped him to realize his aims. He 
heads the mechanical engineering in the archi- 
tectural firm of Graham, Henderson, Probst and 
White in Chicago. They have built buildings such 
as John G. Shedd Aquarium of Chicago, Civic 
Opera House of Chicago, Cleveland Union 
Terminal, Union Station at Washington, D. C., 
Merchandise Mart of Chicago, John Wanamape 
of Philadelphia. These are only a few of the 
buildings and Mr. Frazier is the mechanical engi- 
neer, having charge of heating, plumbing and 
ventilating. His home is an ideal one—four 
grown boys, three of whom were in the service of 
this country. The fourth one was too young. 
There are two girls, both in college. This family 
of boys and girls will all be college graduates. 
The “latch string” is always out for me at all 
times. This is one of the great satisfactions of 
teaching—-seeing boys and girls develop into man- 
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hood and womanhood, and having a part in it. I 
have never regretted seeing my students go farther 
in life successes, and am only proud of having 
helped. Some of my students are engineers, some 
mechanics, some heads in manufacturing plants, 
some instructors in industrial education and some 
directors of industrial education. 

Another great satisfaction of the teaching pro- 
fession comes from the fact of the long vacations. 
Our family had three boys and one girl. During 
our summer vacations, we always visited ‘“Grand- 
ma’s house” in Wisconsin where all of our near 
relatives live. Our children say that the happiest 
time in their lives was their childhood with the 
high lights in visiting our homes in Wisconsin. 

This does not mean that I neglected my obli- 
gation in keeping up in my profession. I always 
felt I didn’t know enough and didn’t have enough 
to give. I attended nineteen summer schools. But 
there were always five or six weeks left to be with 
the family. Mrs. Price was instructor in a normal 
school before we were married and we were like- 
minded in our love for children. We were always 
planning picnics and trips. It was these times 
when we were all together that will always stand 
out in our minds as the high points in our lives. 
The teaching profession lends itself to these oc- 
casions. 

I have emphasized those things which are out- 
side the realm of salaries and which give mean- 
ings to life. Anyone who is looking only for 
money rewards should never enter the teaching 
profession. It is this kind of person that does 
harm to the profession. Service for others and 
service for one’s family and the enjoyment from 
them are two satisfactions which are lasting. 





See Things Grow! 


One evening Francis Parker was hoeing beans. 
He always remembered just where he was standing 
when he said, ‘““Why do I love to teach school?” 

Then he looked around on the growing plants 
and said, ‘‘It is because I love to see things grow.” 

“T think that is the whole secret of my enthusi- 
asm and study,’’ he remarked years later. 

—NEA Journal, October, 1946, page 394. 
Mildred Sandison Fenner and Jean Gonder Soule, 
“Francis W. Parker—Liberator of the School- 
room.” 
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HIS outstanding dictionary has met with 

an enthusiastic reception. Judging from 

the many comments we have received, 
teachers are particularly impressed by the very 
thorough and scholarly manner in which the 
book covers the field. 


Here is an accurate dictionary of more than 
16,000 professional terms in education that will 
do for educational workers and teachers what 
already has been accomplished by technical 
dictionaries in such special fields as medicine, 
law, engineering, and psychology. The entire 
field of education is covered, including selected 
terms from psychology, sociology, and philos- 


ophy. 


Order your copy now 


McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Education as a Career 


By DAVID E. WEGLEIN 


HERE never was a time when the prospects of 
To in the field of education were better 
for young men than the present. Teaching, super- 
vision, and administration offer opportunities as 
never before. It is true that greater financial re- 
turns can be secured in other professions and oc- 
cupations, but in no case is there a better oppor- 
tunity for worth-while endeavor and happiness 
in achievement than in education. 

When I was a high school pupil, I had only one 
opportunity to make a curriculum selection. I had 
the option of choosing Greek on the one hand or 
additional mathematics on the other. Being fond 
of mathematics I selected this subject. To show 
what was contained in a high school program in 
those days, I shall mention the various sub- 
divisions of mathematics which I studied: All of 
elementary algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
plane and spherical trigonometry, analytic geome- 
try, surveying, navigation, differential and inte- 
gral calculus, and astronomy. I should add that 
the high school curriculum covered five years in- 
stead of the customary four. When I went to 
college, I selected a curriculum in which mathe- 
matics was one of the major subjects. It was dur- 
ing my undergraduate days that I made up my 
mind to devote myself to mathematics as a life 
career, and I planned to take up graduate work in 
this field in Johns Hopkins University. Upon re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Hop- 
kins, I was awarded a graduate scholarship. It was 
my full intention to go on in the way which I had 
selected. Just at that time, however, something 
else occurred. The Baltimore School Board had 
determined to appoint to the teaching force, as 
vacancies arose, applicants who were on an eligible 
list arranged according to merit, and my name 
was first on the list. This method of appointing 
had never before been followed. It happened that 
a vacancy in the vice-principalship of what was 
known as a “male grammar school” occurred. 
The school being for boys only, the position, ac- 
cording to custom, would necessarily be filled by 
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* David E. Weglein, 2400 Linden Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland, is just retired from his 
work as Superintendent of the Baltimore 
Public Schools. He is a life member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


the appointment of a man. And so at the begin- 
ning of the following school year I was appointed 
to the position. Because of family circumstances I 
felt it necessary to accept the position and aban- 
don, for the time being, the plan of graduate work 
in mathematics which I had decided upon. 

Thus I became a member of the faculty of an 
elementary school. I still had an idea of gradu- 
ate work in mathematics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, but as no courses were offered at an hour 
of the day or on Saturday when I could take them, 
I was compelled to relinquish at that time any work 
in higher mathematics. Several years went by, and 
I was promoted several times to higher positions 
in the Baltimore School System. I decided then to 
take graduate work looking toward a higher de- 
gree. It was then that I made another decision. I 
found that in the field of education, I could be of 
service to many young people, that I could help 
to mold and shape the careers of thousands of pu- 
pils. In the field of higher mathematics, attractive 
as it was, a similar opportunity did not occur. 
Weighing the two, education and mathematics, 
against each other, I came to the conclusion that 
the former was more worth while, at least in my 
particular case, and so I went on and secured the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in education. I 
have never regretted the choice, and have been 
happy in my chosen field. 

I hope that I may be pardoned for going into 
such detail in a personal matter. My purpose is 
to point out, if possible, to young men that edu- 
cation is a career that will offer a challenge for 
service, research, and leadership, the objects of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and if I shall have been able to 
be of assistance to some individual, I shall be 
satisfied. ; 











ITH the teaching profession as it is and with 

\X) improved conditions in sight, we can at 

least be honest agents in the field of teacher re- 

cruiting by reminding ourselves and others of the 
following facts without further discussion: 


1. Teachers form the largest professional group 
in this country—we have approximately one mil- 
lion teachers in the United States. 

In the light of the figures at hand, there are ap- 
proximately 71,000 dentists, 154,000 physicians, 
160,000 lawyers, and 260,000 nurses. 


2. Teachers as a whole belong to an educated 
group—education is on the march and the services 
of teachers will always be needed. 


3. Teachers in the main have an altruistic 
philosophy of life and are engaged in a business 
that is richly worth while. 


4. The teachers of our nation have direct con- 
tact with more than thirty million youngsters—a 
contact coveted by many people of other profes- 
sions. 


5. Teachers have influence as individual lead- 
ets in their respective communities. 


6. Teachers are privileged to work on a high 
professional plane through their local, state and 
national education associations, and are to a great 
degree free from the driving power under which 
many people are called upon to work. 


Potentially, teachers are a powerful force but 
they have not approximated their potentialities. 

With unlimited opportunities for service, per- 
sonal and professional growth, together with 
pleasant associations and a cheerful working en- 
vironment, we feel that the advantages of teach- 
ing far outweigh the disadvantages. We say to 
those who are qualified and who feel the urge to 
teach, ““Come in, there is much to be done, and 
there are better days ahead for real teachers—and 
let us be abidingly conscious that those whom we 
serve through our great profession are richly en- 
titled to our honest, earnest efforts.” 


Recruiting Teachers 


By FLOYD C. BARNES 
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* Floyd C. Barnes is Executive Secretary of the 
Mississippi Education Association, Jackson, 
Mississippi, and Editor of the Mississippi 
Educational Advance, Jackson, Mississippi.* 





Opportunity in Teaching 


The South Dakota Education Association has 
an annual essay contest on ““Why I Plan to Become 


a Teacher.’” The winner this year, Glenna Bovee 
of Conde, S. Dak., said in part: 


The teaching profession doesn’t offer fame or fortune 
to today’s youth, but it offers something that is far 
more valuable than either—an opportunity to shape the 
destiny of America’s future, and in the long run, the 
destiny of the human race. ... Young people who 
wail that the world is in a terrible mess and there is 
nothing they can do about it should examine the chal- 
lenge offered in the field of education before they give 
up the situation as hopeless. 





Negro History Week, first observed in 1926, 
will be observed February 11-17, 1947. Free ma- 
terials are available from the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 





Fees charged for the education of veterans vary 
greatly from institution to institution, the American 
Council on Education reports in its Bulletin 92, 
“Higher Education and National Affairs.” A ques- 
tionnaire to one hundred institutions indicates that 
fees range from 0 to $420 with an average of $121 
for regular residence in all the colleges. Some pub- 
licly controlled colleges and some privately controlled 
colleges are receiving payment up to ceiling of $500 
for the school year from the Veterans’ Administration 
under public laws 346 and 16. The general opinion 
is recorded that additional help will be needed for 
many veterans to enable them to continue in college. 


* From an editorial, ‘Recruiting Teachers,” in the Miés- 
sissippi Educational Advance, May, 1946, Page 8. 
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Administration as a Profession 


By WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


| Sigpateiaagyes administration is a young pro- 
fession. Progress has been made. There are 
problems still in need of solution, and needs which 
must be met to elevate educational administration 
to the status of a profession comparable with the 
older professions of law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing. The observer who views the theme with 
historical perspective should recognize the prob- 
lems that have hindered and still obstruct the pro- 
fessional development of educational administra- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most serious of these problems is 
the inability of the public to differentiate clearly 
between the political and the professional adminis- 
tration of schools. Considerable progress has been 
made in civil administration toward the establish- 
ment of tenure for skilled workers through civil 
service and at present much of the skilled service 
in federal, state, and local government is per- 
formed by non-political employees. Students of 
government generally support the policy of select- 
ing and retaining in positions requiring special 
training and competence, persons of demonstrated 
fitness without regard to their political views. 
Since the enactment of the United States Civil 
Service Law which went into effect in 1883, the 
principle of civil service in federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal government has been gradually developed 
and extended in most branches of public service. 
The adoption of civil service has generally made 
for efficiency in administration in whatever area 
of service the principle has been applied. 

Perhaps the single greatest hindrance to the 
professionalization of administrators in education 
has been and still is the uncertainty of tenure. Se- 
curity of the superintendent's position is depend- 
ent too much upon the whims of school board 
members. Superintendents may find themselves 
out of a position at the peak of their efficiency be- 
cause they have worked too hard for the welfare 
of the schools and not hard enough to appease in- 
dividual members of their boards. 

This is not to charge that school boards gener- 


* William C. Reavis is Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ally interfere with the advancement of adminis- 
tration. In a number of states school boards have 
organized associations in the interests of education 
and have collectively worked to prevent boards 
from misusing discretionary power. The Illinois 
School Board Association, to be specific, sponsored 
the enactment of a statewide teacher tenure law 
in 1940 and included the superintendent as a 
beneficiary in the act. Notwithstanding the de- 
clared intention of the law to protect the superin- 
tendent from the hazards of dismissal for whimsi- 
cal reasons, a sufficient number of school execu- 
tives in the state have suffered loss of position for 
questionable charges since the law became op- 
erative to warrant the generalization that the pro- 
fessional security for school superintendents in 
Illinois is still only partially realized. The large 
majority of superintendents when faced with dis- 
missal prefer to withdraw voluntarily than to stand 
trial before an accusing board, even though the 
decision of the board is subject to appeal and the 
appeal to review by a civil court. Until this law 
is strengthened to provide greater protection for 
the competent superintendent, the professionali- 
zation of school administration in the state will 
be indefinitely delayed. 

The problem of uncertain tenure for school ad- 
ministrators can be solved only through legisla- 
tion providing a legal status for administrators 
and through protecting them from dismissal with- 
out sufficient cause. This problem has been con- 
sidered by the legislatures of a number of states 
and different solutions have been enacted into law. 
The best solution is permanent tenure after a pro- 
bationary period with dismissal only for incompe- 
tency, immorality, or gross neglect of duty. Con- 
tinuing contracts or terms of five or six years 
serve to reduce the turnover of school adminis- 
trators. Such devices, however, are not considered 
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as satisfactory substitutes for permanent tenure, 
since they do not protect the competent superin- 
tendent from capricious board members who may 
hold the balance of power. 

In this connection I wish to point out the 
tragedy not infrequently witnessed of an efficient 
superintendent who has served a community for 
fifteen or twenty years being denied a re-election 
by a bare majority of his board at an age which 
virtually means professional retirement. This 
type of action is contrary to good public policy 
and it must be made legally difficult to accomplish, 
if educational administration is to attain the status 
of a skilled profession. 


Need for a Code of Ethics 


A second problem which retards progress 
toward the professionalization of school adminis- 
trators is the lack of a carefully developed code 
of professional ethics. The codes of the National 
Education Association and the state education as- 
sociations are not sufficiently specific to guide and 
regulate the professional relations and conduct of 
the administrative group. 

The possibilities for unethical practices in edu- 
cational administration are by no means small. 
The superintendent must secure his election from 
a board composed of different personalities. Cir- 
cumstances may be such that favors are asked and 
are received. Conditions may later arise wherein 
it is expected that favors be returned. A potential 
ethical situation is constantly in the making. Such 
a situation may result in motives being subjected 
to suspicion and loyalties being questioned. Per- 
sonal relationship between board members and ad- 
ministrator may be quickly altered by the way a 
favor situation is resolved. Favor-granting is not 
necessarily wrong, but it is always susceptible to 
misinterpretation, and it may be difficult to dis- 
tinguish clearly between what is right and wrong 
in a favor situation. 

Inasmuch as administration consists largely of 
activities in which favor-granting is potentially in- 
volved, the school administrator is a vulnerable 
person unless he is soundly grounded on a founda- 
tion of professional ethics. The integrity of most 
school administrators is such that they would never 
be guilty of outright graft. However, the oppor- 
tunities in administration for the exercise of 


favoritism are so numerous that without the guid- 
ance of a code of professional ethics it is difficult 
to see how it is possible on occasions to avoid 
stretching the spirit to fulfill the letter of the law. 

The possibilities of political influence in educa- 
tional administration are also great. Even when 
board members are elected on nonpartisan plat- 
forms at special elections they are now and then 
subjected to partisan pressure. It is mos! unusual 
to find a school so administered that all of the 
policies and all of the actions are free from the 
taint of partisan influence. Even school politics, 
that is, the use of personal influence by school 
personnel in behalf of friends, occasionally influ- 
ence administrative decisions. To turn a deaf 
ear to the advice of friends and to the requests of 
influential citizens and to reach decisions solely 
on what is best for the children in the schools re- 
quires courage which some administrators do not 
possess and which some board members would 
not support. In order to possess such courage and 
to insure its support by boards of education the 
administrator must be actuated by the principles of 
professional ethics and must obtain a commitment 
from his board of education that decisions will be 
based on sound principles of education and not 
on the personalities involved. 

It is probably expecting too much at present of 
boards of education generally that they adopt 
policies and approve recommendations in admin- 
istration solely on the pasis of principles. This 
ideal, however, is worth striving for and will no 
doubt be found possible of attainment when the 
administrator's actions as the chief executive of his 
board of education are governed by sound ethical 
principles. Indeed, the remedy for personal and 
partisan influence in administration is a code of 
ethics for school administrators. By making 
known the tenets of the code to the board of edu- 
cation and to the school community partisan action 
will be greatly reduced. 


Undemocratic Practices 


Professional improvement in educational ad- 
ministration is hindered by a third problem, 
namely, the power of undemocratic traditions. 
School administration in the past has been largely 
authoritarian. Most school communities wanted 
that brand of administration, most school boards 
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required it, and most administrators were unable 
to provide any other kind. Some of these adminis- 
trators were benevolent, but that only served to 
enhance the prestige of the autocrat with all 
groups. The heritage of administration thus pre- 
sents a problem which operates to the detriment of 
a democratic profession. Young administrators 
are trained to believe in and to value democracy in 
school administration. When they assume admin- 
istrative responsibilities, they often find strong de- 
mands for the autocratic practices. As a result, they 
tend to revert to the type that was practiced on 
them by their former teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents. Because of the lag between theory 
and practice school administrators do not always 
administer as well as they know how. 

It is unfortunate that the undemocratic tradi- 
tions in administration possess so much power. 
They have made democratic practices in adminis- 
tration inherently difficult for the ever increasing 
group of administrators who would like to elimi- 
nate the conflict between the theory and the prac- 
tice of democracy in the school. 

As long as this conflict exists administrators 
will be faced with a problem which presents a 
barrier to professionalization, for no leader, how- 
ever great, can administer his school with greatest 
efficiency without the wholehearted cooperation 
and democratic participation of his staff. Only 
through the enlistment of such cooperation and 
participation can the leader secure the full benefits 
of the counsel of his staff in solving his problems. 
Furthermore, it is the best method known for en- 
larging the educational vision and increasing the 
professional morale of a staff. 

The solution of the problem under discussion 
cannot be realized as long as a cleavage exists be- 
tween the administrators and the teacher group. 
This can be overcome through the cultivation of 
a reciprocal relationship between administration 
and teaching and the recognition of the principle 
that professional progress cannot be made when 
the administration and the teacher group are con- 
stantly engaged in a tug of war. 

The great need in the struggle to eliminate un- 
democratic traditions in educational administra- 
tion is for the leaders to have the courage of 
their convictions. If they accept democracy as the 
best form of government civilized man has yet 
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Fellowship 


We overlook the fact that membership in school- 
masters’ clubs, teachers’ associations, state and national 
organizations, does not meet the same need for these 
men as the fellowship in Phi Delta Kappa. Those 
other organizations are doing a necessary work for our 
profession, but there is a need in these outlying areas for 
Phi Delta Kappans to get together in a fraternity fel- 
lowship. You cross district boundary lines, you cross 
school political lines, you are away from the immediate 
censorship of your neighborhood and those working for 
you or above you. There is something that we get out 
of our Phi Delta Kappa meetings that these other men 
need, and it seems to me that at that point we have a 
fine chance not only to extend our service but to reach 
out to those men a point of view which will make 
their point of view and their service much more effective. 
—National President Osman R. Hull to the Twentieth 
National Council. 





devised, then they must break with undemocratic 
traditions. Not to do so is to make professional 
progress in educational administration by walking 
backward. 


Isolation Produces Loneliness 


A fourth problem which operates against the 
professionalization of school administrators is the 
isolation of their positions in the hierarchical or- 
ganization. As the head of the administrative line 
the chief administrator is often a lonely person. 
He suffers from his inability to exchange opinions 
with persons of similar interest, training, and re- 
sponsibility. He does not feel free to discuss his 
problems frankly with subordinates and he would 
not likely be greatly influenced by the judgments 
which they express, if he did. 

The annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is helpful but his 
association does not supply the frequent clearing 
house of opinion on issues and questions in ad- 
ministration which is desired. Because of the in- 
ability to exchange opinions frequently the ad- 
ministrator tends to rely too much on personal 
experience. Asa result he may find himself reach- 
ing faulty generalizations because of insufficient 
information and inadequate background. 

What school administrators require is frequent 
contacts with other administrators. They need to 
engage in cooperative efforts to solve their com- 
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mon problems. By making a mass attack on their 
common problems professional momentum is de- 
veloped. This may stimulate the professional en- 
thusiasm of the younger administrators and may 
cause the older administrators whose professional 
enthusiasm may have waned, to seek to retrieve 
their professional fervor. 

For many years school administrators in the 
vicinity of Chicago have met monthly to study 
their professional problems with a member of the 
Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago. These groups have engaged in extensive 
fact-finding activities and administrative research. 
Through cooperative endeavors the participating 
members have broadened their knowledge of edu- 
cational administration, have found solutions to 
their pressing problems, and have enjoyed a fel- 
lowship in administration which has contributed 
greatly to professional status. 

Organizations of administrators similar to that 
just described should be formed throughout the 
land, especially in areas served by institutions of 
higher learning which can provide leadership in 
educational administration for cooperative groups. 


The plan fulfills a need for individuals at the top 
of the administrative line, who require stimula- 
tion and in-service training which cannot be fully 
secured from democratic associations with the 
members of their local staffs. 


The Dangers of Routine 


The demoralizing influence of excessive gen- 
eral duties presents a fifth problem of serious con- 
cern to school administrators in maintaining pro- 
fessional status even after it is attained. It is a 
well-known fact that school administrators because 
of the multiplicity of duties of their positions fre- 
quently become slaves to routine. Their offices 
tend to become prisons to them from which they 
find it difficult to escape. Because of this they 
often allow themselves to become engrossed in 
the minutiae of administration and tend to neglect 
the larger responsibilities of long-term planning, 
policy forming, and instructional leadership. 

Not infrequently boards of education are to 
blame for this enslavement of the administrator 
because of failure to provide him with the neces- 
sary assistants which the responsibilities of the po- 
sition require. But even where this condition ob- 
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tains, it must not be used by the administrator as 
an alibi for his failure to recommend and even to 
insist on the board providing the assistance which 
he can justify. 

The details of the general office work, especially 
if long continued, tend to demoralize some ad- 
ministrators. Routine work is conducive to shift- 
lessness and carelessness because it does not re- 
quire the concentration of mind and energy which 
is demanded when an individual directs his atten- 
tion to particular things. 

The remedy for the demoralization of routine 
work is specialization. Figuratively speaking, 
there is speed to the stream with narrow banks. It 
loses its speed when the banks widen and the 
water spreads out all over the meadow. The ad- 
ministrator is in danger of becoming a spreading 
stream with little power, little motion, little en- 
ergy. In order to avert this condition, he must 
construct his own banks, plan his own course, 
control his direction, and concentrate his power. 
By so doing he might ward off the general de- 
moralization which all too frequently lowers the 
professional status of the school administrator, and 
which causes those who look to him for educa- 
tional statesmanship and professional leadership 
reluctantly to conclude that he may have allowed 
himself to become a jack-of-all-trades who is ex- 
pert at none. 

The need in solving the problem of demoraliza- 
tion resulting from excessive general work is ade- 
quate special assistance. The administrator must 
not be timid in making requests of his board of 
education for the kinds of assistants which he 
needs. To such assistants he can delegate those 
duties which if performed by himself may prevent 
him from rendering to his school the services 
which he alone is qualified to perform. If the ad- 
ministrator is to attain the standing of a profes- 
sional man it will be because he is able to render 
the services of an expert and not because of the 
performance of numerous general duties which 
persons of lesser qualifications can perform more 
efficiently. 

To the extent persons engaged in educational 
administration are able to solve these problems 
in their fields of service, to that extent they are 
able to approach, if not actually to attain, a pro- 
fessional status. 















F ANY former student of mine came up to me 
I and thanked me for teaching him any specific 
item of information, I'd fall over in a dead faint. 
If no student had ever sought my advice on a per- 
sonal problem, teaching would be as dull as most 
boys think it is. Most outsiders, and some teach- 
ers, think of teaching in terms of assignments 
made and pupils disciplined. They miss all of the 
sport of the game. Teaching can be fun, and 
satisfying too, if you will let it be. I’m convinced 
of that and nobody even hinted they were entering 
my name in the Quiz Kid Contest to find the ideal 
teacher. 

In September four years ago the Army took over 
the management of my life for what was to be a 
period of some forty months. Not until then did 
I realize how much one could hate to leave teach- 
ing. My last day at school all of our faculty wrote 
me short letters which meant more to me than they 
could ever know. My principal said, among other 
things, “I shall miss you sorely but I shall also 
look forward to the day when we shall pick up the 
dropped threads and finish the pattern.” Our 
girls’ adviser with whom as boys’ adviser I worked 
very closely wrote: ‘The greatest tribute, though, 
that I have seen paid you has been from some of 
our worst customers in school. It has done me 
good to see them go up to you to kid and visit and 
to take hold of your sleeve or to pat you on the 
shoulder, and it isn’t because you have humored 
or played up to them either.’’ Thése and some of 
the other letters made me know that teaching has 
some mighty fine people in it even if they aren’t 
always careful with the truth! 

For seven months I was stationed at the army 
reception center through which selectees from our 
state were processed. Practically each day I would 
look out from my interviewer's booth to see a 





crowed room full of bewildered and lonesome 
young men. Almost daily I would spy a former 
pupil whose joy at seeing somebody he knew, 
after living with complete strangers for a day or 
two, was so genuine that again I was glad I had 
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been a teacher. Even some of those who I am cer- 
tain had never thought much of me in the class- 
room were anxious to get information from me 
and seemed satisfied when they got more encour- 
agement than information. 

During the remainder of my service many let- 
ters were catching up to me and most of them in- 
cluded a request for advice: “Should I get married 
before I am drafted?” ‘Should I enlist in the regu- 
lar Navy?” “Should I try for OCS?” Somebody 
was right when he said there is no greater flattery 
than to have your opinion asked on a personal 
matter. Chalk this up as a big reward of the teach- 
ing profession. 

After a period in service any former teacher was 
confronted with the question as to whether or not 
he should return to teaching. Some of us had ex- 
periences which made us feel that teaching was 
not what we thought it had been. Some of us 
came through with the feeling that after all was 
said and done teaching wasn’t half bad. But all of 
us must have felt that our period of service would 
make us better teachers if we chose to go back. 

Last week one of our boys was sent to me be- 
cause his spelling papers were so poor. I decided 
to visit his class the next time they were having a 
spelling test and it cost me a nickel. Throughout 
the period I walked up and down the aisles check- 
ing each boy’s paper. None apparently had spelled 
all of the words correctly. When it came time to 
post the scores which the teacher did by calling 
out the names of the pupils and getting the num- 
ber of words spelled correctly, it soon was clear to 
me that the girls were by far the better spellers. 
Before the teacher started to call the boys’ names I 
interrupted by making what I thought was a safe 
proposition: “If any boy has all of the words 
correctly spelled, I'll award him a prize.” You 


(Continued on page 215) 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE METHODOLOGY OF 
EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, 1945-46 


By CARTER V. GOOD 
University of Cincinnati 


HIS is the seventeenth annual bibliography on 

the methodology of research, prepared by the 
present writer. The earlier bibliographies have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Educational Research, 
usually in the September issue. The period 
covered in a particular bibliography ordinarily ex- 
tends backward to the middle of the year preced- 
ing publication, although the references in the 
present compilation fall primarily within the year 
1946. 

During 1946 the writers on problems of re- 
search methodology have been particularly con- 
cerned with the social functions of science or the 
obligations of science in relation to society. Also 
there has been unusual concern over improving the 
conditions and facilities for research through in- 
creased financial support, more effective organi- 
zation for research, and functional graduate pro- 
grams (especially at the Ph.D. level). 
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“When did you ever feel nearest heaven?” Willis A. 
Sutton was once asked, and he answered, “When I 
stood at my desk and when 12 or 15 hungry boys and 
girls, instead of rushing out when the period was over, 
loitered about to get a little nibble.”—Georgia Educa- 
tion Journal, Volume 37, No. 6, p. 14. 


Testimony on Teaching 


(Continued from page 209) 


guessed it. One of the boys to whose paper I had 
paid scant attention had all of the words spelled 
correctly. When I dramatically expressed my dis- 
belief only to be proved wrong and when I told 
the boy to see me in the lunchroom for his candy- 
bar reward, the class got a real kick out of it. My 
reward came when the teacher later told me that 
this was the first time the boy had done well in 
spelling and that he had been working hard to 
keep up with the class. 

Yesterday I was stopped by a boy who had been 
in my class more than ten years ago and whom I 
had not seen since. After he set me straight on 
who he was, he sent me right out of this world by 
remarking, “I’ve often thought a lot about what 
you used to say. You treated us more like boys 
than pupils. You were so darn practical.” To- 
morrow I’m going to school feeling a lot better. 
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Public Schools and Adult Education 


By CYRIL O. HOULE 


UBLIC schools must assume greater responsi- 
bility for the education of adults, or yield to 
new institutions designed for the purpose. 

Our population is becoming increasingly an 
adult population. In 1790, for every 1,000 chil- 
dren there were 782 adults; in 1940 for every 
1,000 children there were 2,455 adults. Life ex- 
pectancy in 1790 was about 29 years; today it is at 
least 65. 

Our rapidly changing social order is increasing 
the demand for education. When men are thrown 
out of work by a machine, they need education 
for new employment. Juvenile delinquency is 
caused not by the child, but by the parent. The in- 
fant mortality rate is higher than it should be be- 
cause mothers and fathers do not know how to 
take care of their children. 

Increased leisure creates time for education. In 
1914 the average work-week in industry was 51.5 
hours; in 1935 it was 37.2 hours. 

Education breeds the desire for more education. 
In the war of 1917-1918, the service man averaged 
a sixth grade education. In 1941, the service man 
averaged a tenth grade education. Army training 
plans based on the earlier standards had to be re- 
vised. As the schools expand their work, they pro- 
duce people with increasing intellectual curiosity 
and the ability to continue to learn. 


Adults Can Learn 


We have discovered that adults can learn. The 
evidence indicates that the ability of the average 
person to learn rises through childhood, levels off 
at about the age of 19 to 21, remains at that level 
until 45, then starts downward. The person of 
55 is able to learn about as well as when he was 
14. With people who have remained intellec- 
tually active, the curve does not go down after the 
age of 45; if one practices, one keeps the skill of 
learning indefinitely. 

The war placed a premium on education. Ad- 
vancement in the Army and Navy was based 


* Cyril O. Houle is Dean, University College, 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


largely on learning new skills and understandings. 
There are millions of men and women in the 
world today who have achieved a new respect for 
the power of education. 

Adults undertake further education for many 
reasons, such as— 

1. To remove deficiencies in childhood educa- 
tion. (The maturity of the adult student calls for 
special methods. ) 

2. To maintain and improve acquired skills and 


interests. 

3. To develop new interests. 

4. To meet problems which are not encountered 
until maturity. Many things can best be taught in 
adulthood, and belong to this level. Only the 
adult is concerned with problems such as marital 
adjustment, the rearing of children, the improve- 
ment of occupational skill. 

If the public schools ignore adult education, 
they will discover society is pressing it upon them, 
perhaps in forms which they will consider undesir- 
able. They will find also that their delay has 
caused other and probably less qualified agencies 
in the community to assume a dominant role. 


Let Public Schools Lead 


If those responsible for the public schools will 
take the leadership, a different result will follow. 
Because the school is one of the most pervasive 
agencies in our society, more adults can be served. 
Because teachers and administrators have profes- 
sional competence, the educational program will 
be better and more stable. The public school will 
become a different kind of agency, one better able 
to serve the needs of our society. 


* Abstracted from ‘““What Lies Ahead in Adult Education?” 
appearing in the October journals of many state education 
associations, distributed through the Rural Editorial Service. 
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Adult Education at the State Level 


By EARLE O. LIGGITT 


6 hye development of an effective administrative 
organization for adult education at the state 
level is now a problem of major importance in 
public education. 

The definition of adult education as used in 
this study is the educational program for the vol- 
untary enrollment of persons, who are above the 
legal school age and who are engaged the major 
portion of their time in other occupations, to gain 
economic betterment and social understanding in 
classes organized and administered under public 
school auspices and supported chiefly by local and 
state funds. 

Many adult education activities had an early be- 
ginning in the United States. In the early colonial 
period of American history, various types of adult 
education developed to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the people. The initial adult education 
evening school, including the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, had its origin in this early period, as well as 
the beginnings of vocational education, university 
extension, and immigrant education. 

Several factors have contributed to more recent 
developments in the field of adult education. In 
the early part of the twentieth century, legislation 
in the field of Americanization was enacted in 
many states. After 1925, the adult education pro- 
gram became better organized and administered; 
teachers and administrators of public schools ac- 
cepted greater responsibility for its administration; 
and the development of vocational education and 
agricultural extension courses aided the movement 
for general adult education programs. 

The findings of research studies which proved 
that age should not be considered a deterrent fac- 
tor in learning ability attracted much attention. 
Social and economic changes greatly influenced 
the growth of many types of adult education ac- 
tivities, and Federal agencies contributed to cer- 
tain phases of the general program of adult educa- 
tion. 

In recent years, the evening school has become 
in many states an integral part of the public school 


* Earle O. Liggitt is Superintendent of Schools, 
Munhall, Pennsylvania. He is National Vice- 
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system. The public library has also been an im- 
portant agency in the growth of adult education. 
The movement for adult education which had its 
beginning in colonial times has now become a 
significant part of the total educational program. 


Laws on Adult Education 


The state constitutional provisions relating to 
education provide for the establishment of pub- 
lic school systems either by specific provisions or 
by implication. The legal bases of legislative en- 
actments for adult education are implied in the 
educational provisions in the state constitutions. 

The analysis of the legal provisions for adult 
education in the several states shows seven major 
frelds of adult education and the number of states 
which have such legislative enactments. These 
are as follows: 

(a) vocational education in 48 states; 

(b) vocational rehabilitation in 43 states; 

(c) evening schools in 40 states; 

(d) public libraries in 38 states; 

(e) use of buildings and grounds in 34 states; 

(f) Americanization in 29 states, and 

(g) university extension in 15 states. 

The range in the number of states which have 
legal provisions in the various fields of adult edu- 
cation is from 14 states in six fields to one state 
in two fields. The data show that the evening 
school has become one of the most important 
agencies for adult education. Recent legislation 
in the field of adult education shows a tendency for 
the enactment of laws for general programs of 
adult education. 

The organization of separate bureaus of adult 
education in the state departments of education 
were reported by eight states of the 34 replying in 
1937, and by eight states of the 25 replying in 
1939. 
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The number of employees in the bureaus of 
adult education in 1939 ranged from one to 11, 
- with a median of one; and the range in the sal- 
aries of the directors of the bureaus was from 
$2400 to $5040, with a median salary of $4050. 
A demand for extensive programs of adult educa- 
tion was reported by 18 of the 34 states, or 52.9 
per cent, in 1937, and by 14 of the 25 states, or 
56.0 per cent, in 1939. Among the principal 
duties and functions of the directors of the bu- 
reaus of adult education, reported in 1939 by eight 
states, were: (a) visit local district; (b) co-operate 
with local districts in developing adult education 
programs; (c) collect data and statistics relating 
to adult education; and (d) co-operate with other 
agencies interested in adult education. 


Recommendations 

The legislative enactments regarding adult ed- 
ucation should provide for a broad, general pro- 
gram of adult education, organized and adminis- 
tered at the same level and on an equal basis with 
the elementary and secondary school programs. 

The scope of the public school program should 
be expanded to include such adult education ac- 
tivities which contribute to the economic improve- 
ment and personal development of the individual 
and to the better understanding of the problems 
of society. 

In the planning of programs of adult education, 
the scope of the program should be determined by 
a survey of the needs for adult education in the 
particular area. 

The state appropriations for the support of pub- 
lic education should provide aid for adult educa- 
tion as a part of the total educational program. 

A definite policy should be formulated for the 
support of adult education, at both the state and 
local levels. 

In the structural organization of the state de- 
partment of education, the administrative bureau 
for adult education should be placed on a parity 
with the administrative organization for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education. 

A bureau of adult education should be estab- 
lished as a functional division of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

The educational activities primarily concerned 
with adult education should be centralized in the 
bureau of adult education. 


Public Schools 


Public school officials should accept the re- 
sponsibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of the adult education program in the local 
communities and in the several states. 

The persons in charge of the adult education 
program in the state departments of education, in 
addition to professional preparation, should have 
experience in practical work in the field of adult 
education, and such persons should be adequately 
compensated for their services. The duties and 
functions of the director of adult education should 
include (a) co-operation with the local district 
in developing adult education programs; (b) as- 
sistance in the development of the curricula for 
the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators of adult education; and (c) the co- 
ordination of the entire program of the state. 
Definite policies and functional relationships 
should be formulated in regard to the responsi- 
bilities of the personnel in the adult education 
bureaus of the state departments of education. 


I Like to Teach 


By PETER CANNICI 
Principal, McKinley School, Passaic, New Jersey 


In my sixteen years of teaching experience, I 
have never failed to find myself amazed at how 
rapidly each school year flies by. I find myself 
rapidly adding years onto my age, but I like the 
feeling of finding my work so interesting that it 
never has a chance to become dull or routine. 
Every day offers a new challenge and a new task 
with unanticipated human problems to be solved. 

I like the feeling of knowing that I have exerted 
an influence in stimulating or awakening an in- 
terest in a pupil. I like to know that I have an in- 
fluence in helping him select a career. I like to 
know that I have encouraged those who were 
downhearted, that I have helped smooth the way. 
I cannot help feeling a warm glow when pupils 
single me out from all others to confide a personal 
problem. 

Good teaching provides for the highest kind of 
service to mankind. 
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HE molding of eleven million men into a 
Tisghting team was a task of magnitude; one 
which revealed readily the importance of provid- 
ing universal education for the youth of our coun- 
try. The Army and the Navy, with the expansion 
that was necessary for victory, had to establish 
enormous training programs, and had to train 
their personnel in the shortest time possible. The 
urgency with which trained men had to be sent to 
combatant units, necessitated the use of effective 
instructional procedures. As a result, the Navy 
established the Training Division as a part of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Leading educators were procured to work 
with experienced Naval officers to establish and su- 
pervise technical training schools, to develop nec- 
essary curricula, to inaugurate and extend the 
proper use of training aids, to establish worth- 
while extension courses, to set up instructor 
training provisions, to evaluate and contract with 
educational institutions for training, to provide re- 
habilitation training for casualties, and to con- 
struct a postwar educational program. 

One of the most significant developments in the 
Navy Training Program was the use made of 
audio-visual training aids. This program included 
the use of sound motion pictures, film strips with 
and without sound recordings, slides, recordings, 
charts, pictures, maps, diagrams, models, mock- 
ups, and other synthetic devices. Emphasis by the 
Navy was upon making the most effective use of 
these instructional aids. 

Naval Reserve officers were procured from ci- 
vilian educators who were experienced in pro- 
moting, directing, supervising or using audio- 
visual aids. These officers were given the regular 
Naval course of indoctrination for newly commis- 
sioned Reserve officers, given special orientation 
in the program at the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
then assigned to Naval District, Naval Training 
Stations, and Advanced Bases to work directly 
with training officers and enlisted instructors 
aboard ships, at shore activities, and in schools. 
It was the duty of Audio-Visual Utilization of- 
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ficers to be familiar with the training aids avail- 
able, to secure the aids appropriate for each train- 
ing need, to demonstrate proper use of the aid in 
the particular learning situation, and to recom- 
mend methods of evaluating the aid’s effective 
ness. No public school situation ever presented 
any greater challenge than the one faced by these 
officers pioneering the way for training the larg- 
est Navy the world has ever known. The results 
of the efforts of these officers during the War were 
nothing short of miraculous. The effects of the 
use of training aids showed that trainees learned 
more in a given time, that they remembered 
longer what they had learned, that interest in 
learning was increased, that uniform or similar 
results were obtained from schools teaching the 
same subjects, that trainees gained confidence in 
their ability to do their jobs, and that Navy stand- 
ards were met in less time. 

Training was recognized as a never ending 
process in the Navy, therefore all ships car- 
ried numerous training aids with them wher- 
ever they operated upon the seven seas. The 
Audio-Visual Training officers first contacted a 
ship’s officers during its pre-commissioning period, 
and assisted the ship’s officer personnel in estab- 
lishing a training program for its forming crew. 
When the ship was commissioned, assistance was 
given by the Audio-Visual officer in classifying 
and organizing a training aids library aboard, in 
locating a space for and recommending construc- 
tion of proper stowage for the aids, in finding 
possible space for group instruction and projection 
of training films, slides and film strips, in organiz- 
ing possible instructional programs with the vari- 
ous divisions of the ship, and in demonstrating ef- 
fective teaching methods and use of training ma- 
terials. When the ship was on its shakedown 
cruise or in transit to combat areas, opportunity 
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was afforded those officers or petty officers, in 
charge of watch details, to instruct their small 
groups during the intervals between watches. 
With proper planning and the proper use of train- 
ing aids, effective learning was accomplished be- 
cause direct application could be made to the ma- 
chinery, equipment or drill being used. This pro- 
cedure complied with the educational principle of 
proper motivation for and the proper application 
of learning. 

The success of the audio-visual program with 
the armed forces has attracted public attention, 
and will make possible extensive adoption of 
visual education in the public schools. With the 
expansion of this phase of instruction throughout 
school systems, cautious and intelligent planning 
must be exercised or disrepute toward the pro- 
gram, through misuse and misconceptions, will 
arise. Educators must be vigilant that the motion 
picture is not the only part of visual education that 
is used, and that aids are not considered a substi- 
tute for teachers. 

The value of the proper use of audio-visual 
teaching aids is beyond question, but these are 
only aids to assist a teacher to do a more effec- 
tive job of teaching. Whenever they are con- 
sidered anything else but teaching aids, they have 
lost their effectiveness. It is necessary that the use 
of any aid must be planned to fit into the or- 
ganized school curriculum, must be presented 
properly, and must contribute to the learning situ- 
ation at hand. The teacher must be just as fa- 
miliar with the motion picture film, the film strip, 
or the set of slides to be used in a class as he or 
she is with the portion of the textbook being used. 
Such aids must be used with classes under normal 
classroom situations, and under a learning condi- 
tion. The presentation of any such aid is an im- 
portant part of the teacher's instruction, and 
should have a definite planned procedure with 
preparation to see the aid, with appropriate com- 
ment and questions, with a probable test, with 
possible actual practice, use, or follow-up of the 
information. Promiscuous showing of pictures, 
either in the classroom or auditorium, has no place 
in a school program and discredits a legitimate 
audio-visual educational program. 

Just as many scientific, technical, medical, and 
other developments of the war must be adapted 
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to civilian use, now that the victory is won, many 
training and teaching techniques used so effec- 
tively by the military forces can be adjusted for 
instruction of civilian students. The accomplish- 
ments by the armed services in the field of edu- 
cation have gained wide publicity; therefore when 
similar instructional techniques and effective pro- 
cedures are introduced or expanded in our school 
systems, they will have popular support. 


Best Rewards 


My greatest reward in forty years of teaching 
has been the thought that I was helping the chil- 
dren to be better and more worth while than they 
would have been if I had not been their teacher. 

I have always played with children, as much as 
I could. I have always played fairly and have in- 
sisted on them doing likewise. 

In school work and in play I would accept 
nothing except the best that a child had to offer. 
I have put in many extra hours in order to get the 
best effort that a child could make. 

The sense that you are doing good and that 
you are making the world a little better because 
you have lived is the greatest motivating factor in 
the lives of our best teachers. This thought can 
make life very sweet and very worth while. Teach- 
ers have much to live for in this fact alone. Come 
to think of it, I don’t think you will hear of many 
teacher suicides. Life in retrospect is sweet to 
teachers to the very end. 

There are all kinds of dispositions among 
teachers just as there are among pupils. These 
pupils are affected by the teacher's feelings, ways, 
and doing. The good teacher acts accordingly. So 
one of the rewards of teaching is that a teacher, 
forced to be an example to pupils, is made into 
a much better character and personality than might 
have been so had another occupation been chosen. 

A teacher leaves part of his life and experience 
in the lives of his pupils. Many of his ideas will 
be functioning in the lives of others, long after 
teacher is dead and gone. This is a sweet thought 
and a reward to the teacher, who has to be the 
greatest financier ~nd mathematician on earth in 
order to make his salary add up to his bills!— 
]. W. Jewell, 326 West Main, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 





Twelve Audio-Visual Aid Questions 


By WALTER ARNO WITTICH and JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


OUND and silent films when used in the class- 
S room must present information which is spe- 
cifically adapted to the technique of motion and 
sound. They must also present a given field of in- 
formation better than other mediums such as 
slides, charts, textbooks, demonstrations, and lec- 
tures. 

Researches of recent years have answered many 
questions concerning the effective use of educa- 
tional sound and silent films. The findings of 
these researches will be drawn upon in stating and 
answering the following twelve questions: 


1. In what subject-matter areas have investiga- 
tions been made relative to the effective classroom 
use of educational sound and silent films? 


No one comprehensive survey has been made. 
Perhaps Freeman’s thirteen studies on the silent 
film (16) came as close as any. His research was 
conducted in the social studies, penmanship, 
physics, home economics, English, and health edu- 
cation; all of it revealed that the essential value of 
the silent film was its ability to depict processes 
value of the sound film in the field of safety edu- 
value of the sound film in the eld of safety edu- 
cation. Eichel (11) demonstrated the unusual 
persistence of a visual image gained through a 
sound film in the retention of learning relative to 
current history. Arnspiger (4) conclusively 
tested and established the advantage of the sound 
film in the music field. In general science, Krasker 
(23), Roulon (31), Arnspiger (4), and Wood 
and Freeman (36) definitely established the ad- 
vantages of well-selected sound and silent films 
over traditional classroom techniques. Hansen 
(19) proved the superiority of certain sound films 
over non-sound films in tenth-grade biology. 
Consitt (9), Knowlton and Tilton (22), and 
Wise (35) indicated the type of film used most 
advantageously in the field of history, as well as 
the method of its use. In his experimental research 
at the college level in the scientific field, Clark (8) 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the sound film. 
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A large portion of the subject matter in the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools and at 
the college level has been probed. In every case 
the advantage of true educational sound and silent 
motion pictures has been demonstrated when they 
have been properly used under conditions which 
warrant their use. 


2. Has the educational silent film been proved 
a useful adjunct to classroom method? 


The researches of Westfall (34), Roulon (31), 
Clark (8), Consitt (9), Wood and Freeman 
(36), Knowlton and Tilton (22), and Weber 
(33) provided evidence of the positive contribu- 
tion to learning made by the silent film. Roulon 
(31) declared that the best short summary which 
can be made of 100 separate experiments is that 
the educational motion picture, when properly 
produced and wisely used, possesses distinct peda- 
gogical values over and above traditional teaching 
methods upon which the same amounts of time 
and energy are expended. Clark (8) concluded 
that, at the college level, sound and silent films 
in the physical sciences are as effective as lecture 
demonstrations in developing ability to think and 
to reason. According to Consit (9), the historical 
film gives life to the past by making historical 
characters come alive, giving background to 
historical events, re-creating atmosphere, and 
portraying life in motion. Such a film corrects, 


* A chapter from Audio-Visual Paths to Learning, by Wal- 
ter Arno Wittich and John Guy Fowlkes, published by 
Harper Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
1946. 146 pages. $2.00. By permission of publishers and 
authors. 
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clarifies and simplifies previous knowledge. It 
portrays details not found in textbooks which are 
often taken for granted by the teacher. These 
films offer vicarious experience for children who 
have had no opportunities to travel and have no 
library or museum facilities. 

Wood and Freeman’s investigation (36) in the 
field of geography showed gains of 33 per cent 
of one standard deviation for the experimental 
groups that had the advantage of seeing silent mo- 
tion-picture films. An advantage of 15 per cent of 
one SD was claimed in general science. Knowl- 
ton and Tilton (22) reported that seventh-grade 
pupils in the experimental groups learned 19 per 
cent more with the aid of historical motion pictures 
and retained 12 per cent more than the control 
groups. They reported also that the general prog- 
ress of the experimental group was slightly higher 
than that of the control group. This informa- 
tion is significant because it establishes the fact 
that progress was not made at the expense of the 
work regularly covered during the school term. 

According to Freeman (16), the motion-picture 
film offered the most outstanding advantages 
when the presentation of information demanded 
motion to illustrate it. Since motion was found 
to make objects more interesting, the resulting 
heightened interest fostered closer attention which, 
in turn, brought about more learning and in- 
creased permanence in learning. He pointed out 
that for many purposes traditional methods of 
teaching were just as effective as the silent film, 
and certainly in those instances the use of the silent 
film depended on the judgment of the teacher. 
Freeman also found that the value of the mo- 
tion picture varies inversely to the child’s previous 
acquaintance with the object of study or to his 
experiences that nearly parallel it. Weber (33) 
discovered that better results were obtained when 
lessons were accompanied by films than when tra- 
ditional teaching techniques were followed. One 
caution must always be observed, however; i.e., 
the true silent film is of value only when it can 
present a process or a social situation more effec- 
tively than any other medium of disseminating in- 
formation to the child in the classroom. 


3. Has the educational sound film been proved 
a useful adjunct to classroom method? 
Here, as in the case of the silent film, the edu- 


cational sound film has been conclusively proved 
an asset to classroom method. Such investigators 
as Wise (35), Eichel (11), Roulon (31), Clark 
(8), and Arnspiger (4) pointed out the advantage 
of these films to immediate and retained learning 
in such subjects as American history, safety edu- 
cation, general science, biological and physical 
science, natural science, and music, at elementary, 
high school, and college levels. 

Eichel (11) concluded from his findings that 
the advantage of the sound film lies in the degree 
to which the audio-visual image persists over 
long periods of time in the child’s mind. He 
stated that the sound film assists the child by 
helping him retain concepts and information 
which he has viewed and heard. Wise (35) 
found that the results of his studies indicated that 
the use of the motion picture in teaching history 
can and does increase the amount of information 
which the student possesses. His experiments 
demonstrated that the teaching technique in which 
the Chronicles of American Photoplays were used 
was more effective from the instructional stand- 
point than the usual mode of presentation. In 
summarizing results of his study at the college 
level, Clark (8) reported that the educational 
sound film in which sound is a vital and realistic 
part of the picture was as effective as identical lec- 
ture demonstrations in conveying specific informa- 
tion in the field of physical science and was effec- 
tive in developing ability to think and to reason. 

Arnspiger (4), reporting on the performance 
of elementary school children in Grades 5 and 7, 
said that in average gains for all the children tak- 
ing part in his experiment the experimental groups 
showed superiorities which ranged from 22 to 30 
per cent in natural science units and from 18 to 
34 per cent in music units. The averages made on 
the non-picture items indicated that the marked 
superiority of the experimental groups was pro- 
duced without sacrificing the subject matter not 
specifically presented by the talking picture. He 
concluded that the talking pictures used in the ex- 
periment made marked and lasting contributions 
to learning in both natural science and music units, 
and that these contributions were made without 
loss as far as learning other elements of the units 
not included in the talking pictures was con- 
cerned. 
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4. Is information learned through educational 
sound and silent films retained more or less effec- 
tively than when learned through other methods 
of classroom instruction? 


Experimental evidence advanced by Eichel 
(11), Roulon (31) Arnspiger (4), Consitt (9), 
Hansen (18), Knowlton and Tilton (22), and 
Weber (33) pointed to positive advantages in 
the direction not only of learning and using in- 
formation included in the films but more defi- 
nitely in retaining this information over long 
periods of time. Eichel (11) reported that the 
advantage of the sound film used in connection 
with the teaching of current events was shown 
more conclusively ten days, ten weeks, and a year 
after the film was seen. In his study of the sound 
film used with tenth-grade students of biology, 
Hansen (18) could discern a higher level of re- 
tention among children in the experimental group 
who had seen the sound film in its entirety than 
in two other groups. Roulon (31) stated that, 
in terms of retention, the results of his experiment 
indicated great superiority for the film technique. 
On the basis of delayed tests which measured re- 
tained information, he showed that the experi- 
mental group averaged 38 per cent higher than 
the control group. Arnspiger (4) discovered that, 
on the basis of recall tests, the experimental 
groups in natural science showed superiorities 
ranging from 9 to 18 per cent and the experi- 
mental groups in music showed superiorities rang- 
ing from 14 to 32 per cent. On the basis of sub- 
jective observation and judgments of teachers, 
Consitt (9) concluded that the use of the motion- 
picture film in teaching elementary school chil- 
dren history materially aids retention. Knowlton 
and Tilton (22) found that photoplays contrib- 
uted considerably to the gaining and retention 
not only of factual information but particularly of 
interrelationships other than time. 


5. Are educational sound and silent films more 
effective with children of low or of high ability? 

While there is evidence that films are of more 
benefit to the slow than the fast learner, there is 
reason to believe that this reflects a situation in 
which the technique appeals so much to the slow 
learner that the extreme enthusiasm with which 
he responds seems to the observer to be lacking 
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among bright pupils. For this reason, subjective 
judgments may be misleading. Nevertheless, such 
investigators as Wise (35), Reitze (29), West- 
fall (34), Arnspiger (4), Consitt (9), and others 
pointed out the success with which silent and 
sound films are used among children of low 
ability. The following qualifying statement made 
by Hoban should, however, be borne in mind. 


Differences in the reactions of “dull” and 
“bright” students to films are those of degree, not 
of kind. Because “dull” students who fre- 
quently are not responsive to books and other 
verbal materials often respond quite noticeably 
to pictorial materials, it is sometimes said that 
films are better for “dull” than for “bright” stu- 
dents, whereas the real difference is in the kind of 
materials to which the response has been made, 
not in the kind of response to motion pictures. 

Because films are less abstract than words, and 
because “dull” students, by definition, have less 
abstract ability than do “bright” students, it does 
not follow that films are better for “dull” than 
for “bright” students. They serve the same es- 
sential functions of presenting visual data for ob- 
servation and for interpretation.1 


Wise (35) concluded that the films were of 
particular value to students of the lowest ability in 
gaining information, and the students of the high- 
est ability in acquiring spirit or atmosphere. Reitze 
(29) believed that in general an increase in intel- 
ligence means an increase in mean scores on a film 
comprehension test; this disagrees to some extent 
with the findings of earlier research. Westfall 
(34) stated that the superiority of the sound film 
was manifest particularly in the case of low- 
ability pupils in that they were better able to keep 
up with the average of the class. Arnspiger (4) 
reported that the talking picture made distinct con- 
tributions to the learning of pupils of below aver- 
age intelligence. Consitt’s agreement with this is 
shown by her statement (9) that backward chil- 
dren seemed to derive the greatest benefit from 
films, although certain groups of senior students 
apparently benefited equally. 

This discussion must be qualified by saying that, 
while some sound films may be of greater benefit 
to low rather than high I.Q. groups, the content, 
purpose, and technique of the film make this a 





* Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Focus on Learning, American 
Council on Education, Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 69. 
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question which can be answered only on the basis 
of specific cases. 


6. Do educational sound and silent films stimu- 
late general interest? 


Westfall (34), Clark (8), Consitt (9), Knowl- 
ton and Tilton (22), Freeman (16), and the Mid- 
dlesex group (28) reported that the use of films in 
their experimental studies conclusively motivated 
and promoted heightened interest. According to 
Westfall (34), the pupils taking part in his study 
voted 5 to 1 for the sound film versus the silent. 
Clark (8) discovered that, in maintaining general 
interest already shown by students, sound and si- 
lent films had a slight advantage over lecture dem- 
onstrations. In stimulating new interest, the sound 
film had a slight advantage. Sustained attention 
was measured by taking a photograph of the audi- 
ence immediately after it had experienced a dis- 
turbing auditory stimulus; under these circum- 
stances, the sound film in the field of the physical 
sciences showed to advantage. Consitt (9) found 
that the films aroused interest, stimulated intel- 
lectual curiosity and imagination, gave such pleas- 
ure to children that this technique made history 
more meaningful to them, and, contrary to com- 
monly held opinion, did not allow them to become 
mentally lazy but rather stimulatd them to discus- 
sion and class participation. The investigators in 
the Middlesex experiment (28) were unanimous 
in their opinion that the sound film was of greater 
interest to the children than the silent film, but 
that both motivated the pupils considerably. Free- 
man (16) concluded that, because motion seems 
to make objects attractive, it heightens interest. 


7. What effect does the use of educational st- 
lent and sound films have upon the voluntary read- 
ing done by children? 


Opponents of educational films once feared that 
the use of motion-picture films would make learn- 
ing so easy that reading would be emphasized as 
a means of acquiring new information. Well- 
recognized authorities like Consitt (9), Knowlton 
and Tilton (22), and the investigators who have 
recently been working under the direction of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education of the 
American Council on Education (1, 2, 3) demon- 
strated conclusively that viewing well-constructed 
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educational motion pictures stimulates voluntary 
reading. The above Committee reported that stu- 
dent activities are heightened and increased in the 
direction of newspaper reading, search for general 
information, and participation in class and com- 
mittee research. In citing the Tower Hill School 
study, ““A School Uses Motion Pictures,” and the 
Santa Barbara study, “Projecting Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom,” Hoban (20) referred again 
and again to increased participation in the fields 
of reading and self-initiated research. Consitt 
(9) found that viewing history films increased 
voluntary reading. Knowlton and Tilton (22) 
during the course of their experiment kept a 
record of voluntary reading and found that the 
use of the films produced greater pupil participa- 
tion in class discussion and stimulated pupils to 
read more supplementary materials. 


8. What is the age beyond which educational 
sound and silent films can be effectively used? 


Studies carried on at the elementary, high 
school, and college levels indicate the effective use 
of films. Reitze (29) discovered that second 
gtaders, when shown motion pictures adapted to 
their level, learned increased amounts of informa- 
tion. Consitt (9) concluded that for teaching his- 
tory children below the age of nine derived less 
from films than did older children, probably be- 
cause they have less background for understanding 
the film. She found that films are especially valu- 
able for children above eleven years of age whose 
opportunities and experiences are limited. 

It is difficult to determine definitely the 
threshold age at which the utilization of films is 
effective, because so much must depend upon the 
nature and presentation of the film and the need 
for this technique is ably and satisfactorily pre- 
senting the process or social situation concerned. 
Films adapted to the primary grades are being 
used effectively. 


9. What is the contribution of the educational 
sound and silent film in terms of factual learning 
and of learning which effects changes in the so- 
cial living of children? 

Originally research concerned itself largely 
with the amount of factual information which ac- 
crued to the viewer of films. The many excellent 
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data that have been accumulated leave little doubt 
that educational silent and sound motion-picture 
films contribute tremendously to the learning of 
factual information. However, their influence in 
producing ability to think and to reason and in 
leading the child toward socially acceptable be- 
havior is of greater interest to the teacher and ad- 
ministrator. 

Wise (35) discovered that the greatest gain by 
the experimental groups was made on tests which 
dealt with historical characters. His results indi- 
cated that photoplays contributed most to those 
concerned with dates and chronological order. 
He concluded that films are valuable in the intro- 
duction of detail, atmosphere, and background, 
and therefore stimulate the student’s imagination 
and thus lead him to think critically and individu- 
ally concerning the problems shown in the film. 
According to Consitt (9), the indecisions and ob- 
servations relative to social conduct, events, and 
modes of behavior. Wood and Freeman’s sum- 
marty (36) stated that experimental groups were 
superior to control groups in indirect or interpre- 
tive outcomes of instruction as well as in the im- 
mediate, concrete, or direct outcomes. Knowlton 
and Tilton (22) observed that the photoplays used 
with the experimental group contributed materi- 
ally to the gaining and retention of knowledge, 
and also of interrelationships which are essential 
to the study of history and social problems. Using 
an “‘education” item which measured aspects of 
intelligent thinking on the basis of facts gained, 
Roulon (31) discovered that the groups who saw 
the general science films were superior in making 
intelligent judgments. Frances E. Taylor (1) in- 
terestingly described the way in which entertain- 
ment motion pictures shown outside the school led 
to such intense class discussions on manners and 
social customs that the social actions of the Mexi- 
can girls in her classes were modified. Hoban 
(20) summarized the role of the motion picture in 
the developmnt of critical thinking as follows: 
“Motion pictures do not, of themselves, develop 
critical thinking, but they provide experiences par- 
ticularly rich in opportunity and material for such 
development. The kind of critical thinking de- 
veloped on the basis of film usage is likely to be 
more realistic and more functional in the lives of 
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students than that developed on the basis of verbal 
experience alone.’’? 

Motion pictures portray social customs, actions, 
and behavior so graphically and so vividly that 
those who see them cannot avoid being conscious 
observers and therefore critics. Well-constructed 
educational sound films in the social studies are 
such vivid portrayers of life in every part of the 
world that the information gained from them can- 
not help but affect the living and thinking of the 
children who see them. In brief, the film depicts 
facts so clearly that their retained impressions 
thereafter affect not only the critical thinking of 
the children but also their attitudes and actions. 
It is essential, then, that teachers carefully evalu- 
ate audio-visual aids before they are shown to 


pupils. 


10. What effect does the educational sound 
and silent films have upon the oral response of 
those who view them? 


The studies undertaken by the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education of the American 
Council on Education (3), which include ‘‘Pro- 
jecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom,” “Mo- 
tion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum,” “Students 
Make Motion Pictures,” and ‘“‘A School Uses Mo- 
tion Pictures,” give examples of well-motivated, 
purposive, and socially desirable oral response re- 
sulting from viewing well-chosen motion pictures. 
Consitt (9), Wise (35), and Knowlton and Til- 
ton (22) drew attention to the great motivation 
given to oral discussion and response by educa- 
tional motion pictures. Thus Consitt (9) found 
that, after seeing the history films, children felt 
and evidenced a strong desire to express opinions 
and describe scenes. According to Wise (35), the 
photoplays awakened an interest and a response 
which the usual mode of lesson presentation failed 
to arouse. Knowlton and Tilton (22) agreed that 
the photoplays produced more pupil participation 
in classroom discussion than the traditional tech- 
nique brought forth. 


11. How much more effective are educational 
sound films than educational silent motion pic- 
tures in helping students gain new information? 


This question has been frequently asked from 





* Ibid., p. 93. 
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1930 to the present. Before we discuss it, Charles 
Hoban’s comment on it should be given: “The fre- 
quently raised question whether sound films are 
better than silent is much like the question whether 
students learn more from films than from books. 
It cannot be answered satisfactorily because it is 
not a valid question. Pictures have one role and 
words another. The better question is, ‘Does the 
subject shown in picturs require dialogue or sound 
effects, or need to be tied together, explained, or 
interpreted in word?’ ’’S 

Research by Hansen (18), which probed the 
effectiveness of sound film versus teacher explana- 
tion versus silent film on the same subject, revealed 
the value of the sound film when used in its en- 
tirety. After investigating various types of verbal 
accompaniment, Westfall (34) likewise con- 
cluded that the sound film in its entirety was best. 

Hoban’s appraisal (20) of the problem, quoted 
above, is still pertinent. To be handled effectively, 
a subject must include such environmental sounds 
as are necessary to portray graphically and realisti- 
cally a process or a social situation. Under such 
conditions, the sound film will prove superior to 
the silent. A sound film based upon a well-ar- 


ranged experiment accompanied by a lecture cer- 
tainly has the advantage of being correct, delivered 
in logical sequence, and properly timed and com- 
pletely executed. But the folly of making every 
film a sound film, when in many cases sound can 
offer no advantage, is apparent. 


12. Are educational sound and silent films 
more advantageous when shown to classroom- 
sized groups or to auditorium-sized groups? 

Researches by Krasker (23), Knowlton and 
Tilton (22), and Hoban (20) have definitely in- 
dicated the advantage of treating classroom learn- 
ing situations in the classroom and entertainment 
situations in the auditorium. The fact that most 
of the experimental research has been carried on 
among typical classroom groups, and that every 
effort has been made not to violate normal class- 
room situations when introducing the experi- 
mental factor—the sound or silent film—gives 
credibility to the claim that the classroom-sized 
group is preferable when showing educational 
films dealing with units of information normally 
treated in classroom-sized groups. 


* Ibid., p. 28. 
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Visual Aid Catalogs 


“The Bulletin of the Schools” of the University 
of the State of New York, September, 1946, sug- 
gests to librarians the following listing of cata- 
logues of audio-visual aids: 


Educational Film Guide. H. W. Wilson Co., 
June, 1945. Monthly supplements (except sum- 
mer), cumulated. Price on application. 


1000 and One, the blue book of nontheatrical 
films. 21st annual edition, 1945-46. The Edu- 
cational Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. $1. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Sth annual edi- 
tion, August, 1945. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. $4. Mimeographed. 


Selected Films for American History and Prob- 
lems,. By W. H. Hartley. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1940. 
$2.25. 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descrip- 
tive Encyclopedia. Prepared for the Committee 
on Motion Pictures in Education. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $3.50. 


New York University film library, 71 Washington 
Square, S., New York, N. Y. Has several in- 
teresting lists of films available for rental. 


Y. M. C. A. motion picture bureau, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. Has cata- 
log of pictures available free or for rent. 


Educational Screen. Published monthly except 
July and August by the Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. $3. 


See and Hear, the journal on audio-visual learn- 
ing. Published by See and Hear Division, E. M. 
Hale Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. $3. 


Film Forum Review. Published quarterly by the 
Institute of Adult Education (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University), 525 W. 120th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. $1 a year. 


The News Letter. Bureau of Education Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Free. 


Making Films Work for Your Community. Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $1. 





Slogans Aid High School Newspapers 


By JOSEPH C. CARTER 


UNDAMENTAL to the success of a high-school 
Deane in the eyes of its readers and con- 
test judges alike, is the paper’s announced pur- 
poses, service goals, ideals and functions. In this 
respect it has been said “‘a good slogan is a power- 
ful asset to any paper.” 

A survey entitled ‘Editorial Standards for 
Printed High-School Newspapers” has been made 
of 74 publications from 31 states and the Territory 
of Hawaii. Newspapers cooperating in this re- 
search were those which, during one semester, 
were judged in top place in two national school 
ptess contests: Columbia Scholastic Press and Na- 
tional Scholastic Press. 

The project included sheets from secondary 
schools ranging in enrollment from 300 to more 
than 2,500 students. Frequency of publication of 
the journals studied included dailies, weeklies, bi- 
weeklies and monthlies, although half of the 
group were in the bi-weekly class. 

The survey shows that, while the published 
slogans of these newspapers are a key to their per- 
sonalities, they also represent: 

1. Pride in school community. 

2. Statements of editorial policy. 

3. Guide to student staff writers. 

All the newspapers studied have such standards 
underlying their publishing activity, and some of 
them state their goals and policies, their ideals and 
mottoes in concise lines usually printed as part of 
their page 1 nameplate. Others run such state- 
ments in the masthead or at the head of the main 
editorial column. 

Generally speaking a slogan that is too fan- 
tastic or too ‘‘clever’’ is almost as objectionable as 
a fanciful name for a newspaper. Anyone fa- 
miliar with high school students knows they often 
select a class motto that is anything but dignified. 
It is not absolutely necessary that a high school 
paper have a slogan, though it is psychologically 
a great asset. But if it has one, it should harmonize 
with the general editorial tone. It should not be 
an idle boast; it should not be flippant. Unless the 
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maxim selected is dignified and conservative, it is 
better to have none at all. 

The Square Deal published by Theodore Roose- 
velt high school, Bronx, N. Y., takes its motto 
from the originator of the “Square Deal“ phrase: 

“Honesty in big things and little things, 

Just and fair dealing between man and man.” 

The Garfield Messenger, Seattle, Wash., identi- 
fies itself—though vaguely—as “A Paper With a 
Purpose.”” The Poly Optimist, Los Angeles, Calif., 
uses its school motto: “Victory With Honor,” 
while the slogan of the Yellow Jacket, Florence, 
S. C., is “Choose the Better Way.” 

A motto appearing beneath the paper’s own flag 
on the front page, to obtain discarded copies to 
mail to alumni in military service, is that of the 
Jefferson News, Roanoke, Va.: “Chase Away 
Those Service Blues—Hand in Your Copy of the 
News.” The Bexley High Torch, Columbus, O., 
states its editorial “battle cry’’: ‘“To Strive, to Seek, 
to Find, and Not to Yield.’”’ The Park Beacon, 
Racine, Wis., true to its name, informs its read- 
ers: “. . . Thy Light Shall Guide Us . . .” 

If the staff recognizes the limitations placed on 
publication of news by the character of the news 
itself, the slogan chosen recognizes that limitation. 
The Student, Portsmouth, Va., perhaps punning 
on its own name, implies that it publishes ‘The 
Student’s Best for the Students,” while the John 
Adams Journal, Cleveland, O., warns its readers: 
“If It Isn’t in the Journal . . . It’s a Rumor.” 
Similarly the Centralian, Evansville, Ind., advises: 
“If It’s News It’s in the Centralian.” 


Community Pride 


School pride, achievement and vision—as con- 
trasted with ballyhoo and mediocrity—are char- 
acteristics of winning high school journals, contest 
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judges declare. Some papers, this analysis shows, 
extend their spirit of pride beyond their own cam- 
pus and walls to include also a wider community 
pride. 

There is the Hi-Rocket, Durham, N. C., which 
labels itself practically: “From the Town Re- 
nowned the World Around—the Friendly City.” 
The Cardinal, Milwaukee, Wis., calls for local 
unity with the fighting words: “Shoulder to 
Shoulder—South Side.”” Intended figuratively to 
make all opponents tremble is the signpost of the 
Hi-Gusher, El Dorado, Ark.: ““The Home of the 
Fighting Wildcats.” This sheet simultaneously 
boasts—though its meaning is not wholly clear— 
that it is published by “A School That Supports 
Its Paper.”” And finally, the school pride of K- 
Chronicle, Kewanee, Ill., expresses itself in the 
description: “A Friendly, Intelligent Newspaper 
for a Friendly, Intelligent School.” 

Slogans setting forth the ideals of some papers 
shade into boastful and somewhat egotistical state- 
ments giving the bases of their appeals to both 
readers and advertisers. For example, there are 
the Wellsville (N. Y.) Owl which “hoots” loudly 
that it is “The Leading High School Newspaper 
in Allegheny County”; The Devil’s Pi, Superior, 
Wis.: “The Northwest's Largest High School 
Paper’; and the North Central News, Spokane, 
Wash.: “The Best High School Newspaper in the 
Northwest.” 

Appealing to its advertisers, perhaps chiefly on 
the merits of circulation, are the Jackson Journal, 
Charleston, W. Va., “The 100 Per Cent Subscrip- 
tion Newspaper”; the Spectator, Trenton, N. J., 
“Circulation 2,000,” and the John Adams Jour- 
nal, Cleveland, O., “100 Per Cent Circulation.” 
“Four Times All-American” boasts the Wilson- 
ian, St. Paul, Minn., while the Miami (Fla.) High 
Times wants the world to know it is “The ALERT 
School Paper.” 


Editorial Policy 


Carried by some newspapers as a vital feature— 
usually as part of the masthead information—is 
the formal editorial creed, policy, or program. As 
such it may change from year to year, season to 
season or even from issue to issue. Such a creed 
the Peddie News, Hightstown, N. J., publishes on 


its editorial page: “To promote the interest and 
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welfare of the school; to censure when necessary; 
yet to construct rather than destroy.” 

More scholarly, mature and extensive is the 
creed of the Centennialight, Pueblo, Colo.: ‘‘Pub- 
lishes 12 times within the academic year through 
the combined efforts of the journalism classes, the 
printing department and the business staff .. . 
as an unbiased chronicler and interpreter of school 
news for all who are in any manner interested in 
Centennial; as a contributor toward school de- 
velopment and national victory; and as an organ 
through which its workers may become articulate.” 

It is quite apparent that the planks of the edi- 
torial platform of the Quill, Baltimore, Md., must 
be changed from season to season, if not even from 
one issue to the next. For in one edition it advo- 
cates: 

“1. Using the holidays to some advantage. 

2. War bonds and stamps for Christmas gifts. 

3. Interest in and support of winter sports— 
hockey, basketball. 

4. New Year's resolution—Settle down to 
work! 

5. Boycotting filthy literature sold by low- 
minded individuals who get rich by decay- 
ing the minds of America’s youth. 

6. New Year’s resolution—keep them!”’ 

Lacking in originality, though certainly not in 
patriotism, is the Wick, Oak Park, Ill. In its mast- 
head it prints the full text of the “Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag” but then (suggesting that 
that newspaper has its own unique editorial prob- 
lems) appears the following declaration: ‘Unless 
otherwise clearly indicated, all writing for this 
paper and all copyreading is the work of the stu- 
dents.” This same paper, too, advises that it is 
“All-American” and “All Catholic.” 


Writer's Guide 


The mottoes, editorial creeds, slogans and ideals 
that a school newspaper publishes surely are an 
index to its personality. Yet they are much more 
than that. They are a guide to keep young writers 
“on the beam.”” To improve the publication and 
more effectively to interpret the life of the school 
to its public, every news story, column, editorial, 
feature article, cartoon, and photograph should, 
in the editing process, be tested with two ques- 
tions: Does it interpret the aims, needs and 
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achievements of my school? Is it the right kind of 
publicity for my school? 

Here are examples which, it may very well be, 
have served as a constant guide to student staff 
members to help them maintain the editorial ex- 
cellence indicated by their journalism contest 
achievements: 

Sewanhaka Chieftain, Floral Park, N. Y.: ““Pub- 
lished in the interests of the students, faculty, par- 
ents, and all others connected with Central School 
> 

Hilltop Star, Passaic, N. J.: ‘Published in the 
Interests of Passaic High School.” 

The Journal, Laredo, Tex.: “Devoted to the In- 
terests of Laredo High School.” 
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The Domino, Richmond Hill, N. Y.: “Serving 
Richmond Hill High School Since 1923.” 

Central High Times, Pueblo, Colo.: “ 
serves as the laboratory of the journalism classes 
and is composed, made up, and printed by the 
printing classes.” 

Crane Tech Chronicle, Chicago, Ill.: “Written 
and Printed by, for and About Boys.” 

The Bulldog, Fort Worth, Tex.: “. . . printed 
by members of the Technical High School print- 
ing department as a part of their regular class 
work . . . distributed free to the students. . . . 

Cogwheel, St. Paul, Minn.: “By, for and about 
students of Mechanic Arts High School.” 

Ah La Ha Sa, Albert Lea, Minn.: “The voice 
of Albert Lea High School.” 


Education Creates Wealth 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


ONE OF THE fine organization features of Phi 
Delta Kappa is the provision for conferences in 

the seven districts of the fra- 
DISTRICT ternity to be held every two 
CONFERENCES years in the off-year between 

the biennial meetings of the 
National Council. Each conference is under the 
direction of a District Representative. It includes 
delegates from each of the chapters in the district 
as well as the coordinators who function in special 
areas, usually a single state, as assistants to the dis- 
trict representatives. Each conference is attended 
by one or more national officers who participate in 
the discussions and who give some emphasis to the 
national projects under way. The Executive Secre- 
tary is attending each of the district conferences 
this year with the exception of District VI, which 
was attended by the National President and the 
National Vice-President. 

The plans for the district conferences this year 
were made at the joint meeting of the national and 
district officers in Brown County State Park, Indi- 
ana, last summer. At that time each of the three 
major national operating committees were repre- 
sented and plans for carrying on the work of these 
committees were discussed. Since the effectiveness 
of the entire working program of Phi Delta 
Kappa is dependent upon the wholehearted co- 
operation of the chapters, it seemed wise to devote 
a part of the conference time to discussion of our 
national committee projects with emphasis upon 
ways and means of effective cooperation. 

While there has been no attempt by the national 
officers to direct the conferences or to dominate 
the discussions, their participation has given con- 
siderable emphasis to the national program of ac- 
tivities and projects authorized by the last national 
council and implemented by the national execu- 
tive committee. Furthermore, many questions 
raised by delegates as to policy and as to program 
are answered at once to the gratification of the 
conference. Each conference has discussed at some 
length each of the three major committee programs 
now under way: (1) Recruitment of Teachers, 


District III, November 8-9, President Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

District IV, November 15-16, Cornhusker Hotel, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

District V, November 22-23, Union Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

District VI, November 30, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y. 

District VII, December 16-17, Hotel Heidelberg, 
Jackson, Miss. 

District II, December 27-28, Hotel Whitcomb, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

District I, January 2-3, 1947, Heathman Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 





(2) International Educational Cooperation, and 
(3) Research and Program. Whenever possible, 
the chairman or a member of each national com- 
mittee has participated in the discussions. 

A résumé of the proceedings of each successive 
conference would be in order at this time. How- 
ever, the minutes of the meeting already held are 
not yet available and three of the conferences are 
yet to be held as these lines are written. We hope 
to give such a report in a later issue. The discus- 
sions on recruitment, UNESCO, and research in 
the early conferences have been stimulating and 
promising of activities on the part of the chapters. 
The chapters are alert to the problems in educa- 
tion and they are trying, each chapter in its own 
way, to contribute effectively to the solution of 
such problems. In some cases, a cooperative 
educational program of which the conferences may 
be said to be a part, is the most significant form of 
effort. 

The district conferences are not legislative in 
character. The delegates meet for the purpose of 
discussing the current fraternity program, for in- 
formation on problems that may be confronting 
them, and to consider legislative proposals for fu- 
ture national council agenda. The conferences 
serve as an “inservice” school for chapter officers 
and as a clearing house on many matters of com- 
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mon concern. Perhaps the greatest value derived 
by the delegates comes from the free discussion of 
mutual problems. A new desire appears for larger 
professional service out of which comes a new 
inspiration to carry on in the chapter back home. 
An achievement reported by one chapter becomes a 
new goal for another chapter, and the will to do 
on the part of some becomes a challenge to others 
to work more vigorously. And yet no one mem- 
ber of the conference, including the district rep- 
resentative and the national officers, is directly re- 
sponsible. It is the net result of meeting together 
and thinking along lines of common interest to- 
gether, a process in which all participate, to which 
all contribute, and by which all profit. 


Advantages in Teaching 


It seems unlikely that there is any greater prob- 
lem facing the profession at the present time than 
that of interesting strong young people in teach- 
ing as a profession. It seems to me that there are 
several things which should be done to improve 
the attitude of the public generally toward teach- 
ing: 

First, we should quit talking about teaching as 
the worst paid profession and stop comparing it 
unfavorably with other types of professional serv- 
ice. 

Second, the appeal of teaching as a quest and 
the satisfaction that comes to the teacher should be 
emphasized. 

Third, youth and the public generally should 
know that Teacher Tenure, Continuing Contracts, 
and Teacher Retirement have given a permanency 
and security to the teaching profession, which 
tends to counterbalance the supposedly superior 
economic advantage of a private profession. 

Fourth, private professions must provide their 
own offices, laboratories, libraries, apparatus, and 
secretarial assistants. 

Fifth, public employment has the advantage of 
guaranteed payment. The fabulous incomes of 
private professions are often fictitious due to in- 
ability to make prompt collections. 

N.E.A. and its affiliates, state teachers associa- 
tions, PDK, and other organizations, should be 
encouraged to establish substantial scholarship 











funds to be used in encouraging high type young 
people to prepare for teaching. In my judgment 
it will take more than mere explanation and verbal 
encouragement to induce young people to enter 
the profession. Substantial scholarships will make 
a great deal of difference.—Dean H. A. Allman 
to Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


An Oath for Teachers 


(Adapted from the Hippocratic Oath) 


You do solemnly swear, each by that you hold 
most sacred 

That you will be loyal to the Profession of Teach- 
ing and loyal and generous to its members 

That you will lead your lives and practice your art 
with understanding and justice 

That into whatsoever child’s life you shall enter, 
it shall be for the good of the child to the ut- 
most of your power, you holding yourselves 
far aloof from error, from corruption, from the 
exemplification of wrong-doing 

That you will exercise your art solely for the 
welfare of children, and will aid no learning 
and administer no discipline for a socially un- 
just purpose, even if solicited; far less suggest it 

That whatsoever you shall see or hear of the lives 
of children or their parents or your colleagues 
which is not fitting to be spoken, you wili keep 
inviolably secret. 

These precepts do you accept? Let each bow the 
head in sign of acceptance. 

And now, if you shall be true to this, your oath, 
may professional success be ever yours. 
—May V. Seagoe, National President of Pt 

Lambda Theta. 


The average age of decision of those who 
wanted to become teachers was about 14 years. 
The average age of those who were against teach- 
ing decided at about 12, according to a study by 
Margaret G. Biden in the Sierra Educational 
News, December, 1945, page 36. 
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Percent distribution of annual wage or salary 
income of native white males, 35 to 44 years of 
age, in cities of 250,000 population or more, by 
years of school completed — 1940. 


Seates included in the study: Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W.Va., N.C, S.C., Ga., Fla., Ky., Tenn., 








There is a striking correlation between workers’ educational 
advantages and their earning ability. Industry is increasingly 
aware of the fact that better educational facilities play a major 
role in preparing workers for better jobs and in broadening the 
market of those who want and can afford more and better 
products, 


A study released by Dr. Donald DuShane, secretary, National 








Commission for the Defense of wage oxy J Through Educa- 
= proves that those who have gone to 

have a definitely greater earning than those 
have not, and that those who have gone to e predominate 
in the higher income brackets. 


The chart shows, in detail, the educational background of 
those in low, medium, and high income brackets, 
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And I said to the man who stood 
at the gate of the year: 


‘6Give me a light that I may tread 
safely into the unknown!” 


And he replied, 


“Go out into the darkness and put 
thine hand into the hand of GOD. 


That shall be to thee better than 
light and safer than a known way.” 


—M. L. Haskins 














